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ABSTRACT 


AN APPROACH TO CHANGING INTERPERSONAL CLIMATE 
IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
by 
Donald Chilton Oakley 
Doctor of Philosophy 
United States International University 


1970 


william D. Wilkins, Chairman 


The thesis is: for the personnel of the United States Navy to 
perform more efficiently as a force, their interpersonal climates need 
to change ina direction that will promote the growth of individuals 
toward becoming more fully functioning persons. 

The purpose of the study was twofold: (1) to examine the hypo- 
thesis, and (2) to construct a tentative and partial model for 
facilitating the proposed change. 

The Navy's top level leadership desires that the organization 
function as smoothly and efficiently as possible. To that end, it has 
sought to establish throughout the organization an interpersonal climate 
of trust, respect, commitment, and comradeship. That it has been 
unable to achieve that objective is evidenced by the Navy's critical 


retention problem. 


Examination of climate-centered research reveals that a per- 
ceived defense-reductive climate both facilitates growth in individuals 
toward becoming more fully functioning and increases efficiency in an 
organization. 

The problem of changing the interpersonal climates in an organi- 
zation toward a supportive one is complicated by the fact that planned 
organizational change is still in its infancy. Nevertheless planned 
change is being practiced with varying success. There is a group of 
change strategies, normative-re-educative, which operate effectively 
at the level of the determinants of interpersonal climate: assumptions, 
values, norms, behaviors, conceptual structures, and the organization 
itself. The basic principle involved in these strategies is the collab- 
orative, problem-centered interaction between the change agent and the 
client system in all phases of the change effort from initial data gather- 
ing to final stabilization. The major interventions are laboratory 
training and survey feedback. 

Whether or not the changes correlative to producing and main- 
taining a supportive climate are militarily feasible center in the issue 
of control. The fear is of loss of control, but the planned change does 
not destroy control, it substitutes a great amount of emergent control. 

The problems facing a change effort in a bureaucractic- military 
organization the size of the Navy are formidable but not impossible. 


The keys to success are (1) knowing the deterrents unique to the Navy, 





(2) modifying change principles and interventions accordingly, and (3) 


starting at the very top. 
One reason naval leadership has been unable to produce the inter- 


personal climate it desires is that it has not recognized the determinants 


and, therefore, has not been using the appropriate methods. 





CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
I. THESIS 


For the personnel of the United States Navy to perform more 
efficiently as a force, their interpersonal climates need to change in a 
direction that will promote the growth of individuals toward becoming 


more fully functioning persons. 
II. PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is twofold: (1) to take a look at the 
hypothesis, and (2) to construct a tentative and partial model for facil- 


itating the proposed change. 
IJ. NEED FOR THE STUDY 


Several factors point not only to the need for a study which 
examines the problem of interpersonal climates within the Navy but also 
to the need for the Navy to make it possible for competent, highly moti- 
vated personnel to work at the field level in a continuing effort to 
discover and validate processes that in fact do produce interpersonal 


climates appropriate to the Navy's efficient functioning. 





Failure to Achieve Appropriate Climate 

The first factor is that plans to produce what the Navy now 
feels is an appropriate interpersonal climate have not produced that 
climate in spite of instructions to do so and inspections that emphasize 
it. At the root of the Navy's current concept of an appropriate inter- 
personal climate is its emphasis on the individual. A statement by 
Admiral Claude Ricketts, former Vice Chief of Naval Operations, is 
representative: 

Modern technology and its adaption to military uses receives 
much publicity, attention and stress. They are rightfully sources 
of pride. However, regardless of the importance of scientific 
achievement, the prime ingredient of our profession is the same 
as it has always been and always will be—the human being—the 
individual. 

Navy leadership would like to see a teamlike spirit built on this foun- 
dation of interest in the individual. They would like to have a sense of 
closeness and mutual esteem securely laced throughout the Navy organ- 
ization. In December of 1969, the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Thomas H. Moorer, wrote, "Traditionally, the Navy is a close-knit 
team marked by comradeship and mutual respect between officers and 
their men, and between petty officers and non-rated people. "2 He 
clarified this by saying, 


My comments in this respect are not intended to modify the 
time-tested rules of naval leadership. Neither discipline nor 


l Editorial in the Navy News, October 24, 1969. 


2Thomas H. Moorer, From the Front Office, December 1, 1969. 





the prerogatives of leadership have changed. Each Navyman in 
a supervisory role should give considerable thought to treating 
his men as he himself would want to be treated if in a similar 
situation. Senior people owe it to their juniors to be fair, to be 
pa pme in recognizing ability and to put their ability to best 
use. 
Though this is the interpersonal climate that is desired, there is 
evidence that it is not being achieved to the degree that one could say 
that it is the interpersonal climate of the Navy. John H. Chafee, 
Secretary of the Navy, in a recent address before Navy and Marine 
Corps officers in Washington, D.C., said in connection with the cur- 
rent retention problem, ‘One direction we must go is simply to be 
more and more personnel conscious up and down the line, to exert 
better leadership. "4 The statement implies that the present level of 
personnel consciousness is not adequate. 

The Navy's Inspector General, Vice Admiral Arthur R. Gralla, 
is being guided in his inspections by a "special interest" list which 
comes to him from the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations. A new item on the list this year requires inspectors to 
look into the following matters, all having to do with interpersonal 
climate: 

Impediments to the rights of Navy personnel to correspond 

through channels and rights to take advantage of request mast. 


The conduct of administrative searches. 
Challenges to the word of an officer. 


Sid. 


4The Officer Personnel Newsletter, February, 1970, p. 4. 





Non-voluntary fund drives. 

Punishment of a group for offenses of individuals. 

Barring of working uniforms from Navy Exchanges which are 

open only during working hours. 

Required uniform-of-the-day wearing for dirty work. 

Unexplained restrictive leave and liberty policies. 9 

Admiral Gralla observes that to the individual sailor the 
Inspector General staff is more and more assuming the role of 
"ombudsman''—a sort of grievance man, or friend of the people, who 
acts on complaints and can get things started to correct wrongs. 6 The 
newly added items of "special interest" and the IG's growing role of 
grievance man does not indicate a prevailing atmosphere of comrade- 
ship and mutual respect in the Navy. 

Further evidence that naval leadership has not achieved its goal 
regarding interpersonal climate is seen in the existence of a type of 
behavior which I see as damaging, widespread, and for the most part 
non-inspectable. It is non-inspectable because it has to do with verbal 
and non-verbal communication between people. It is neither written 
nor recorded—except in the minds of those involved—and yet it has 
been, in my experience, both pervasive and potent. An example of 
what I mean involves a Navy nurse, a lieutenant. She had come off 


duty, changed clothes, and had just driven off the hospital grounds 


when she noticed a woman faltering on the sidewalk. The nurse parked 


News item in the Navy Times, February 18, 1970. 


Did. 





and ran to help the woman. A passing doctor also stopped. The nurse 
ran into the nearby outpatient clinic to obtain a wheelchair. She 
approached the nurse Supervisor, a commander, and breathlessly 
said she needed a wheelchair immediately. The Supervisor with 
critical stance and tone asked, ''What are you doing here out of 
uniform?" The message that came across was, "You're a bad, 
incompetent nurse who cannot be trusted." This particular nurse, in 
fact, had a hospital reputation of unusual nursing competence. The 
supervisor's response had been immediate, inappropriate, and derog- 
atory. The nurse obtained the wheelchair and brought the woman into 
the clinic. However, on the way in with the woman she passed another 
nurse commander who gave her a look of reproof. 

Such communications—far from comradeship and mutual res- 
pect—have been witnessed at many levels within the Navy structure. 
That is not to say that mutual respect does not exist in the Navy, it's 
Just that Ihave found such negative events widespread enough and 
forceful enough to color the interpersonal climate in negative tones 
for a significant number of personnel. The point is that the Navy's 
efforts to establish what it feels to be an appropriate interpersonal 
climate have not done so. There is a need for a re-examination of the 
whole problem of interpersonal climates— what they should be and what 


can be done to bring them into existence. 





Critical State of Retention 

A second factor indicating a need for this study is that retention 
is still a critical problem in spite of efforts to improve the living con- 
ditions for Navy personnel. Retention is the rate of retaining personnel 
at the close of their agreements. In early January, 1970, Secretary of 
the Navy Chafee said, 

. . ethe reenlistment rate of our first-term sailors is less than 
half of what it should be and going down. The objective is 31% 
retention. In fiscal year 1968, it was 17%. In 1969, 16% 
(Editor's note: so far in fiscal 1970, it is 8.5%). And we are 
faced with the same grim statistics when we look at officer 
retention. 

The low retention rates are especially critical in view of Presi- 
dent Nixon's declared policy to terminate the draft, except during 
periods of national emergency, and to establish a Volunteer Force. 

Chafee went On to say that ''. . .this situation is not going to 
get any better unless we can come up with some imaginative and feasible 
measures. '"® He then proceeded to reveal the main thrust of his pro- 
posed solution: 

One direction we must go is simply to be more and more 
personnel conscious up and down the line, to exert better 
leadership. For instance, Icould go so far as to suggest 
that our ''can do" operational attitude may have to give way 
occasionally in peacetime in favor of better treatment for 
our people. At the same time, Ibelieve we must do some- 


thing to restore the adventure, the fun of being a Navy man. 
We have been asking almost wartime type sacrifices 


The Officer Personnel Newsletter, loc. cit. 


mid. 





and devotion to duty from our men for almost 25 years 
now. I think this is stretching our people more than is 
reasonable. 

Chafee and his staff are looking at a number of other proposals 
to improve conditions in the Navy and thus improve retention. They 
are: (1) additional family housing; (2) a system of motels for tran- 
sients at principle navalbases; (3) sea pay for officers and men at 
decent rates; (4) isolation of funds for shipboard habitability; (5) 
maintenance of petty officer promotion opportunities in spite of budget 
cuts; (6) variable housing allowance for those without government 
quarters in an expensive area. 10 

Chafee doesn't stand alone. Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird 
stated his basic position back in September, 1969: 

Our nation was founded on the principle that the individual 

had infinite dignity and worth. ə ə oIn all that we do, we must 
show respect for the serviceman and civilian employee as a 
person, meSegaiz ing his individual needs, aspirations and 
capabilities. 1 i 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, in 
discussing both retention and the Navy of the future said, 

To get and keep the kind of career men we need we are 

trying to provide for each man an individual reading light, 
individual locker, more separation—semi-privacy, air- 


conditioned living spaces. And above all, better eating 
conditions. 


9bid. 10mia. 


ll Editorial in the Navy Times, March 4, 1970. 





This is the way we live as a people, as a nation, and we 
must have essentially the same environment—though it will 
never be quite the same as the shore environment—to keep 
the fully qualified people we have got to have to do the job. 12 
The list of top level people acting to solve the problem of reten- 
tion could be extended to include the Chief of Naval Personnel, the 
Inspector General, and others. It seems reasonable that what is being 
done in Washington will eventually make a significant difference in the 
retention rate. However, as good as all of this is—and it is excellent — 
it is not the whole story. A recent editorial in the Navy Times which 
listed an imposing total of positive actions closed with this statement: 
They add up, as we said, to an impressive total, and one 
that service people should be aware of. At the same time, not 
every action of the past months has been beneficial and we'll 
point them out, in time, too. And we'll not overlook that 
counter-effect on the things Washington is trying to do for 
military people—the unenlightened attitudes of some people 
down in the chain in command. We intend to point out some 
specific examples of ''chicken" and some areas which still 
can be improved. 
It is my Opinion that the extensive operational separations and the pre- 
valent negative interpersonal climates (referred to in the above 
quotation by the expressions "unenlightened attitudes" and "chicken") 
are the two most effective deterrents to a high retention rate. Chafee, 
in his statement above, directly connects the two in describing the chief 


direction of his own thinking. An instance of what he calls more per- 


sonnel consciousness would be modification of the intense operational 


eNews item in the Navy Times, October 29, 1969. 


ISE ditorial in the Navy Times, op. cit. 





commitments of ships and crews during peacetime in favor of better 
treatment of personnel. One reporter referred to Chafee's ''more per- 
sonnel consciousness" and "better leadership" as intangibles, and toa 
large degree they are intangibles in the minds of many Navy personnel. 
It is this very intangibility and what appears to be at present their high 
factor rating in the retention problem that makes it important to pro- 
vide an operational content to these concepts. It appears unlikely that 
the retention problem will be resolved until the Navy has a working 
theory of interpersonal climates, and that will not come about until 
there is a tentative theory presented along with methods of field imple- 


mentation. This study has that aim. 


Differences in Young Personnel 

A third factor is that today's young Navy man is different than 
yesterday's, and tomorrow's will be even more so. He had different 
values, and those values produce a different behavior. It means that 
old methods of motivation and control are no longer valid. In early 
February, 1970, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Robert 
H. Finch, said the following to nearly 10, 000 delegates to the annual 
convention of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 

We sense intuitively that the first thoroughly televised 

generation in the history of the world cannot simply be 


passed into and through the same rigid institutional struc- 
tures that its parents and even grandparents traveled. 14 


l4News item in Newsweek, February 16, 1970. 
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Many of tomorrow's Navy personnel are in high school today. What 
are they like? The staff of Newsweek in a major presentation of the 
state of the public high school in the U.S. reported the following: 


The signs of disruption and discontent are evident on all 
sides. Last year, some 6,000 "incidents'—ranging from 
racial strife through political protests to arson attempts— 
were registered in the nation's public high schools. An 
estimated one-third to one-half of the U.S.'s 14.5 million 
high-school students have tried a variety of drugs, and the 
number of users is steadily rising. . . The wave of stu- 
dent activism that engulfed college campuses in the late 
'60s is now beginning to hit high schools in full force, 
"radicalizing'' many of the brightest and most politically 
aware students just as it did their elders a few years 
ago (significantly, SDS's Weatherman faction now plans to 
direct its major recruitment effort at urban high-school 


students). 
According to Newsweek the students’ complaint is 


e «+ ethat their schools are out of touch with what is most 
important in their lives, that they have failed to keep pace 
with the great changes in American life during the past two 
decades. The society, the students know, has granted them 
more liberty than any previous generation; but their schools, 
they feel, restrict and thwart them in everything from dress 
and deportment to curriculums. 


Newsweek's conclusions: 


Piecemeal reform and concessions to student pressure, most 
educational experts agree, will not be sufficient. What is 
needed is a frontal assault on the existing school structure 
that will replace outmoded teaching methods, impersonal or 
authoritarian teacher-student relations and obsolete behavior 
codes with new forms and ideas more in tune with the times. 
And such fundamental changes, of course, will require years 
to effect. 





L5qpid. topid. 


lT bid. 
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E such changes come about in our high-school system, the 
majority of the students graduating in the future would find the Navy 
environment almost totally incompatible with their experience. 
Enough already find it intolerable today. 
The current college generation is also basically different. 
Psychology Today commissioned a year-long survey of student action 
and attitudes. The six-foot stack of computer readouts made no sense 
until they were checked against David Reisman's idea of an impulse 
toward the private—that students have a preference for feeling over 
thinking, place an emphasis on the subjective, and have a belief in 
"one's Own inner juices. "18 Jeffrey Hadden at Tulane's Urban Center 
did the work and came up with the term ''privatism'". He writes, 
This generation rejects meaning or authority outside of the self. 
If the organization slave or other-directed man saw his exist- 
ence in harmony with social institutions, the new style of 
privatism not only cries for freedom from established insti- 
tutions, it fundamentally rejects their legitimacy. 

And later, 

Their response is to retreat into privatism and there to 

resist further inroads into their personal domain. Their pre- 


dominant mood, then, takes the form of rejection of authority 
and the desire to follow their own modes of conduct. 20 


SE ditorial, Psychology Today, III (October, 1969), 26. 


19 Jeffrey K. Hadden, ''The Private Generation," Psychology 
Today, III (October, 1969), 32. 


20mid., 69. 
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These emergent attitudes are not limited to the young in the 
high schools and the colleges. They are already in the armed forces 
and making themselves known. Newsweek reports, 


The Stars and Stripes flapped bravely from the turret of a 
tank as it churned down a muddy road north of Saigon last week. 
And standing in the turret, naked from the waist up, was a 
U.S. soldier—decked out in long side-burns and love beads, a 
peace medallion around his neck. "It used to be," marveled a 
veteran sergeant as he watched the tank pass from the side of 
the road, "that they wore St. Christopher medals or a cross. 
Now it's hippie beads." Shaking his closely cropped head, he 
noted that everywhere in South Vietnam young American sol- 
diers were saluting each other with a "V" finger gesture. 
"Most lifers like me think it means victory against the Com- 
munists,'' the sergeant said. ''It took me a while to learn that 
they mean it as a symbol for peace." 

They, as the sergeant would agree, are a curious new 
phenomenon in the Us. S. armed forces—young antiwar warriors 
who flout the conventional 'my-country-right-or-wrong" mili- 
tary values of yesteryear. The 'new GI's" of 1970 prefer pot 
and peace posters to the beer and pin-ups of their more tradi- 
tional comrades. And worst of all, from the military 
establishment's point of view, the young soldiers are not only 
increasingly outspoken in their opposition Lo the war but openly 
irreverent toward their superior officers. 1 


It's happening in the Navy, too. Newsweek states, 


Many American commanders in Vietnam refuse to acknow- 
ledge openly that all this constitutes a serious morale problem. 
But privately some will admit to a deep concern and puzzle- 
ment. "I never had to think about morale in the past, it just 
took care of itself," says a career Navy Officer. "Now I 
spend half my time worrying about it.'' As if to confirm the 
existence of a morale problem, AWOL and desertion rates 
have been soaring—not just in Vietnam but throughout the 
armed forces. 22 





êl News item in Newsweek, February 2, 1970. 


22mid., 24-25. 
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I asked the executive officer of a destroyer if he saw anything different 
about the young Navy personnel aboard his ship. His response was 
immediate. "They're more outspoken, but we've managed to control 
it so far." 
It's clear that not all of the new generation are like this, and 
that among those who are there is ample individual variation; but it is 
equally clear that there is a strong move in the direction of (1) the 
rejection of traditional forms of authority, (2) the will to live by their 
own discovered values, and (3) the courage to speak out. This very 
different young person will not quietly accept an interpersonal climate 
that makes subordinates feel helpless, insignificant, and used. The 
problem of interpersonal climate in the Navy needs a careful assess- 
ment and a program begun to incorporate corrective elements at the 
grass roots level. As Secretary Chafee has observed, 
o « „each echelon of command must review what it can best do 
to improve conditions of service. Each ofíicer and man must 
be considered as an individual. It will be the aggregate effort 
that makes the difference. I'm convinced that many small 
factors, which can be handled only on the local level, are 
as important as the big ones, such as pay, which are out of 
our control. 

Deep Shifts in Societal Values 


A fourth factor is that deep shifts in values are taking place 


within society. I see these value shifts centering around a core made 





23The Officer Personnel Letter, loc. cit. 
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up of two intertwining strands. The one is the right of the individual 
to decide what his life shall be, the other is the right of the human to be 
affective, that is, a feeling person. In the past a broad spectrum of 
authority systems—religious, scientific, legal, scholarly, military, 
sovernmental—told individuals what they were to be and how they were 
to live. The authority was generally accepted. These authority 
systems were primarily cognitively determined, feelings were dis- 
counted. But now such institutional authority has rapidly disintegrated 
in the face of the dissolution of so many of its certainties. Societal 
upheavals are common. Afro-Americans, Mexican-Americans, the 
young, the old, the poor, the workers, and perhaps the most potent of 
alli—women—are dissenting against cultural and institutional factors 
that seem to limit their existence. Whole systems are under pressure 
from within and without to change on the basis of new knowledge and 
experience but particularly on the basis of a new recognition of the 
individual and his feelings. Illustrative is the newly passed abortion 
law in the state of Hawaii. As in most states, Hawaiian law permitted 
physicians to perform an abortion only to save the mother's life. The 
present law allows any woman to have an abortion if she does not choose 
to have a child. 

Further illustration is Occurring in our faltering system of edu- 
cation. Growth in new directions already prophesy extensive modifi- 
cation in line with the value changes noted. Men and books are 


challenging the old tenets— George Leonard's Education and Ecstasy, 
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John Holt's How Children Learn and How Children Fail, Carl Roger's 
Freedom to Learn. There are experiments ona large scale such as 
the John Adams High School in Portland, Oregon, designed by seven 
Ph.D. candidates at the Harvard Graduate School of Education; and the 
three year experiment in educational innovation conducted by the Center 
for Studies of the Personin a large Los Angeles Catholic school system. 

The established modes of business and industrial management 
have been shaken by the work of such men as Douglas McGregor, Chris 
Argyris, and Warren Bennis. This, too, has been innovation in the 
direction of recognizing the individual and the affective domain. 

There is hardly an area of human endeavor that is not currently 
undergoing critical scrutiny and beginning to feel the anxieties of tran- 
sition. The fact is that our society is changing. It is moving toward 
greater recognition of the right of the individual to decide what his life 
shall be and of the importance of the affective life of the person. This 
general shift means to me that we are not going back to the kind of 
society that developed and supported our present military system. It 
also means that the changes observed in our young people are more 
than a fad; they are, to some degree, reflections of a broader societal 
change as well as part of the change agency. If this is the trend, and I 
believe it is, then there is need for an examination of the problem of 
interpersonal climates in the military with a view to finding both the 
most appropriate atmosphere for a defense force that grows out of 


this kind of society and the means of achieving it. 
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Philosophical Inconsistency 

A fifth factor has to do with philosophical inconsistency. I 
don't think that it is essential that one be philosophically consistent, 
nor do I think that simply because our founding fathers thought a cer- 
tain way that that somehow makes it essential that we think the same. 
But Iam especially impressed by one of the philosophical bases for the 
foundation of these United States, that every man has certain funda- 
mental rights and that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It seems to me that the appropriate goal of a culture built 
on that philosophical assumption would be like that suggested by Dumas 
Malone, ''. ə oto provide a society within which all men can enjoy the 
largest feasible degree of liberty and attain the fullest measure of 
happiness. ''24 It also seems to me that, in this setting, the legitimate 
exercise of power—whether governmental, economic, military, or 
religious—is toward enhancing such individual liberty and happiness. 
The arbitrary use of power denies both this assumption and the struc- 
ture built on it. Unhappily, wherever power exists, it seems that at 
least to some degree it is wielded arbitrarily. It is out of this histori- 
cal reality that the statement was made: power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. It follows that the exercise of power in the 


Navy will at times deviate from what I perceive the writers of the 


24Dumas Malone, The Story of the Declaration of Independence 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1954), p. 266. 
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Declaration of Independence saw to be the genuine basis of strength and 
freedom. Here is Dumas Malone's paraphrase of the Declaration's 
philosophical section: 


By birth all men are equal, not in ability or condition, for 
that has been untrue in all the ages of which we have any record, 
but in the possession of fundamental rights. Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness are mentioned in the great Charter; 
but more important than any list is the 'truth' that men possess 
these rights, not because of race or creed or station, but 
because they are human beings. Here is the eternal answer to 
bigotry and intolerance of any and every sort. 

Government and every other form of public control is a 
means to human well-being, not an end in itself. Man is not 
made for the state but the state for man, and it derives its just 
powers only from the consent of the governed. In extreme 
cases, like the one in 1776, this 'truth' justifies political revo- 
lution, and in all cases it provides the criterion by which any 
government or institution should be judged. No sort of rule 
can justly rest on power alone, and here is the eternal answer 
to all forms of Ay over the persons, the property, and the 
minds of men, 2 


I take from this what I consider to be a key statement, ''Govern- 
ment, and every other form of public control is a means to human well- 
being, not an end in itself." Whatever interpersonal climate exists in 
any sub-section of the Navy organization exists there largely because 
of the assumptions held by the immediate leadership. If the above 
statement were the underlying assumption in the minds of the local 
leadership, it would tend to produce organizational policies and prac- 
tices in line with it, and it would tend to produce an interpersonal 


climate that reflected it. Luigi Petrullo, former head of the Office of 


“bid., pp. 266-67. 
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Naval Research, presents two concepts of leadership that are con- 
structed on the sort of philosophical base I have been discussing. 
(1) The '. . .concept of the leader, whether selected from above or 
below, as a freely followed person who is concerned with fulfilling the 
purposes of the group and the needs of the individual in it, 26 (2) The 
concept of ". > the follower as an aspiring and creative individual, 
seeking and seeing, in the leader, a means of accomplishing his own 
purpose. "27 Such leadership theory poses a host of problems for mili- 
tary leadership. It is not my purpose at this point to speak to these 
problems but to show that underlying philosophical assumptions make 
a difference in leadership— especially in its practice. When a leader 
communicates verbally, his tone of voice, his facial expression, and 
his body posture can communicate his assumptions about the addressees. 
“I need six warm bodies," can be said in a way that means, "You're 
all nothing but things to be used for my purposes." Or it can be said in 
a way that denies the insult of the words and conveys warmth, support, 
strength, prizing, understanding, and humanity. Underlying assump- 
tions are among the determinants of behavior. Some present behavior 
in the Navy denies the cornerstone assumptions undergirding the estab- 


lishment of our society. I present two specific examples selected 


26Luigi Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass (eds.), Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 


1961), pp. xvii-xviii. 


Ti pid., p. xviii. 
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because of their broad impact and because of their apparent disparity. 
The one has to do with male hair-style and the other has to do with 
compulsory church attendance at recruit training commands and at the 
Naval Academy. 

To present the issue regarding hair I quote at length from an 
editorial in the Navy Times: 


Now we come to hair. 

We haven't seen the show of that name. Seeing some 
excerpts on a TV program last year was enough. Five minutes 
of rock and roll, even at bearable loudness, is as much as we 
want at a time. 

Nor do we like curls (unless they are his girls’) swirling 
about a man's neck or (ugh!) his shoulders. 

But the point is, what WE like isn't the point. 

The point is, hair (and rock and roll) are what today's 
young people (and a number above 30) do like. 

More than "like.'' Long hair is 'in,' and no one can tol- 
erate being too much out of style. Why, style is so compelling 
that young servicemen, even those at the academies, are taking 
to wearing wigs so as not to appear as freaks to their civilian 
contemporaries. 

That they do so means they cannot live with a service regu- 
lation. That they "bend" one regulation has the unfortunate 
effect of conditioning them to violate other regulations which 
must be inviolate. 

We of the "establishment" should do a little thinking. If 
we do, we will recall that long hair on men has been "in" more 
eons than short hair. We recall that the last previous short- 
hair epoch was way back in the mid 1600s. We will recall that 
the now ending short hair epoch was ushered in with World War 
I (probably the infamous "cootie"' had much to do with it.). We 
will realize, if we really are aware of what's going on in the 
world, that the epoch of short hair began to wane shortly after 
World War II. 

We will think of our sons not in service. (Did you see that 
photograph of the son of General of the Army Bradley the other 
day?) We will think of the women and their styles. 

We will, if we consider, see the unfairness of allowing 
service women to adjust to style when the most we allow for 
the men (with a little judicious blinking at the wigs and longer 
sideburns here and there) is an occasional change in necktie 
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width. Why, since the women have been permanent members of 
the forces, we've seen their hemlines everywhere from mid- 
calf to inches above the knees. No micro-minis, of course, just 
as shoulder bobs for the males would be going too far. But let's 
"get with it''— within reason. 

Does "within reason" include beards? We don't know. Some 
mighty deeds were done by the services in the last half of the 
last century though some of the men were bearded and some were 
noto 

Maybe the time for the beards is not yet here for the active 
forces. But at least we can look around us and see that all those 
who wear beards are not hippies. And we can avoid such flaps 
as that attempt to deny a retired senior chief the station facili- 
ties which were his right by law and by a career of military 
service. 

After we ran a news item about that, Navy Times received 
two letters upholding the denial of station privileges to the retiree. 
One was from another senior chief, the other from the command- 
ing officer of another large station. 

With the best of intentions, both showed an unawareness of 
the styles of the times and of the reasonable rights of Americans. 
Both unwittingly, are part of the retention problem, not part of 
the solution to it. 

“I believe," to repeat Mr. Chafee, "we must do something to 
restore the adventure, the fun of being a Navy man.''28 


The problem is not simple. Recently an enlightened commanding 


officer of a destroyer began permitting longer hair and longer sideburns. 


The majority of his chief petty officers were offended by the policy and 


applied such pressure that the commanding officer found it wise to 


modify his experimental hair policy. Implementing the idea of the 


largest feasible degree of liberty for all men is bound to be botha 


difficult and a complex process, but that is hardly reason not to make 


the effort. It seems to me that the current regulation regarding male 


hair style has been arbitrary. The personal preference of those with 





“SE ditorial in the Navy Times, April 1, 1970. 
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power are being imposed on those who are not in a position to ignore 
that preference because it exists in the form of official sanction. It is 
inconsistent with what we say we stand for. 

The second example is the present compulsory church atten- 
dance that exists at the Naval Academy and at the recruit training 
commands. Though at any one time such regulations affect only a 
small percentage of Navy personne] most of them on active duty have 
been exposed to the experience, and it is widely recognized as a Navy 
policy. My own awareness of the issue has grown through repeated 
unsolicited resentment expressed to me by young Navy men, both 
enlisted and commissioned. This issue differs from the hair issue in 
a Significant aspect—the compulsory church attendance issue has been 
thoroughly objected to via command channels right up to the Secretary 
of Defense, and it is still being practiced. 

In January, 1963, Captain D. I. Thomas, Commander, Naval 
Training Center, San Diego, addressed a letter to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel stating that unless otherwise directed he was instituting a 
system of voluntary attendance at Divine Services beginning February 1. 
His reasoning, in brief, was as follows: (a) it is an offense against 
conscience; (b) Chaplains should not be placed in the position of acces- 
sories in violating the principle of their churches that duress should 
not be applied in connection with worship; (c) recent Supreme Court 
decisions clearly define government compulsion in matters of religion 


as a trespass against constitutional civil rights; (d) the system does 
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not work in practice, that is, there is irreverence such as notable 
inattention, sleeping, and sometimes recalcitrance; firm military 
supervision to enforce reverent conduct is inconsistent with an atmos- 
phere of worship. 

Captain Thomas" action was not approved by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, but the Chief included a statement in his response which 
said that provision should be made to exempt bona fide objectors from 
this requirement. Iquote his reason for denial in full, "Elimination 
of this requirement would be inconsistent with the Navy's traditional 
concern with the spiritual well-being of its personnel. ''29 This same 
letter instituted compulsory church attendance at the Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge, Md., where it had not been practiced. 

Rear Admiral Almon FE. Loomis, Commandant, Eleventh Naval 
District, then wrote a letter to the Chief of Naval Personnel strongly 
recommending that church attendance be made voluntary in recruit 
training. Some of his reasons, in brief, were: it exceeds the authority 
granted to commanding officers by Navy Regulations (Article 0711 
states in part, "Divine services shall be conducted on Sunday if pos- 
sible. o > . The religious tendencies of individuals shall be recognized 
and encouraged. o. © .'' Article 0807 states, "The chaplain. . .shall be 


responsible for the performance of all duties relating to the religious 


29 Letter from the Chief of Naval Personnel to the Commander, 
U.S. Naval Training Center, San Diego, California, March 1, 1963. 
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activities of the command."'); it strikes a blow at genuine religion; it 
is contrary to prudent public policy (contradicts our nation's commit- 
ment to freedom of religion); it degrades chaplains in the exercise of 
their role of religious leadership; it deprives recruits of their civil 
constitutional rights ("The courts have traditionally held that the 'free 
exercise’ of religion involves not only the right to worship but also the 
freedom to abstain from worship without prejudice. This violation of 
guaranteed freedom is not made more tolerable because it purports to 
exempt those 'bona fide' objectors from compulsory church atten- 
dance. ''90), 

This request for reconsideration of the matter was turned down 
by the Chief of Naval Personnel. His argument was that it is a limited 
eroup to which compulsory church attendance applies and that that group 
was a unique one since it is made up of young people well below the age 
of twenty-one, many of whom have no knowledge of what can be gained 
by attendance at religious services since they have never set foot in a 
church before, and most of whom have some religious training, and 
some oí whom are highly motivated to attend at every opportunity. He 
concludes, 

In the light of the conglomerate composition of the group, 


the youth and inexperience of the great majority and the need 
to show to each one of them that the Navy does indeed derive 





30Letter from the Commandant, Eleventh Naval District to the 
Chief of Naval Personnel, March 14, 1963. 
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much of its basic strength from a belief in God, the only 
reasonable solution is to require, of every individual, 
except those properly excused, attendance at a church 
service of his choice on Sunday. 31 
He further states that it was just enough pressure to get the waivering 
boy to church and that "The system has worked well for many years at 
the Naval Academy and at the Recruit Training Commands. "32 
In July of 1963, Chaplain Roland W. Faulk, staff chaplain for 

the Commandant, Eleventh Naval District, wrote a ten page letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy via channels requesting him to promulgate 

- o «Such regulations as will restore the civil rights of all 

naval personal, will insure compliance with the law of the 

land respecting the establishment and the free exercise of 

religion and will deliver the service from the odium of 

compelling free men in a matter which is ". . .too per- 

sonal, too sacred, too holy, to permit its 'unhallowed 

perversion' by a. . .magistrate.' (Madison, quoted in 

Engel v Vitale, © © 0). 
In this letter Chaplain Faulk carefully reviewed the previous corres- 
pondence and then argued cogently from the Constitution, law, religious 
authority, Navy tradition, and reason. He also commented on the 


Naval Academy practice as well as that of the recruit training com- 


mands. Two statements are especially pertinent: 


3l Letter from the Chief of Naval Personnel to the Commandant, 
Eleventh Naval District, April 4, 1963. 


32Iid. 


33Letter from Chaplain Roland W. Faulk to the Secretary of the 
Navy, July 9, 1963. 
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Compulsory Church attendance at the Naval Academy there- 
fore also violates the requirement of Article Six of the 
Constitution that '. . .no religious test shall ever be required 


as a qualification to any office of public trust under the United 
States.” 


These EUA men me Beine tm an T el it iS er 
for naval officers to violate the spiritual lives of personnel 
under their command. 

The Commandant's endorsement of this letter was negative and 
included a statement that his own previous letter had been ill-advised. 
The chief of Naval Personnel's endorsement observed that the argument 
of Chaplain Faulk's letter affected by implication other fundamental 
religious traditions within the United States Navy such as invocations 
at official ceremonies, the recitation of daily prayers upon ships at 
sea, etc. He suggested that a committee be appointed to examine the 
specific complaint of the letter and to formulate recommendations for 
policy regarding religious observances. 

The response of the Secrétary of the Navy was a courteous letter 
to Chaplain Faulk informing him that the committee recommended by 
the Chief of Naval Personnel would be established. Ten months passed 
without further word on the issue from the Secretary of the Navy. In 
May 1964, Chaplain Faulk addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
Defense. He included in it references to critical remarks in the press 


and from religious bodies, reviewed his position, and asked redress. 


The Chief of Naval Personnel's endorsement to the Secretary of the 


mid. 
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Navy stated that the previously appointed committee's report with 
recommendations had been forwarded on March 26, 1964. The reply 
from the Secretary of Defense is quoted except for the first paragraph 
which simply recognized the request: 

The Secretary of the Navy has advised me that pertinent 

Navy regulations now provide that a recruit who objects to 
attending divine services for reasons of religious conscience 
may be excused from such attendance by his commanding 
officer. 

The matter of compulsory attendance at religious services 

at the three service academies is now under study by this 
office. Iam grateful for your remarks, and I assure you that 
they will be considered in connection with this study. 

Compulsory church attendance still exists at all recruit training 
commands and at the Academy. The latest development, however, is 
an effort to have such required attendance outlawed. One cadet at West 
Point and six midshipmen at Annapolis have brought suit and are being 
helped by two lawyers from the American Civil Liberties Union anda 
Jesuit priest who is a professor of law at Boston University. Their 
claim is that the compulsory chapel program violates two provisions of 
the Constitution: (1) ''No religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States." 
(Article VI). (2) "Congress shall make no law respecting establish- 


ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." (First 


Amendment). 


3öLetter from the Assistant Secretary of Defense to Chaplain 
Roland W. Faulk, July 6, 1964. 
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As Ithink over the general tendency to use power as it is being 
used in the hair-style and compulsory church attendance examples, 
words that John Dewey once wrote come to mind, 

What is sometimes called a benevolent interest in others may be 
but an unwitting mask for an attempt to dictate to them what their 
good shall be, instead of an endeavor to free them so that they 
may seek and find the good of their own choice. 

My perception of the American ideal certainly includes the 
endeavor to free people so that they may seek and find the good of their 
own choice. In my judgment the practices just described and many 
other instances of unnecessary arbitrary uses of power in the Navy are 
inconsistent with the theoretical premises of the society it exists to 
protect. I picked up a Navy blue book of matches the other day. On the 
cover in bold print were the words, "United States Navy, World Symbol 
of Strength and Freedom." It is important to discover how to bring the 
interpersonal climates in that Navy to as reasonable a place of consis- 


tency with that match book claim as possible. This study confronts 


that problem. 


Technological Change 
A sixth factor is that technological change within the Navy is 
complicating individual and group relations. Increasing complexity 


means increasing specialization and consequent social fragmentation— 


86John Dewey, Democracy and Education (Free Press edition; 
New York: The Free Press, 1966), p. 121. 
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it becomes more and more difficult for crews to find common under- 
standing within the group and to function at optimum levels as a team. 

The F-4 Phanton H, one of today's fighter planes, weighs and 
costs more than an entire squadron of propeller driven fighters in the 
nineteen-thirties. It can fly faster straight up than the F-4 of the 
thirties could straight down. The variety and depth of technical spec- 
ialties required to maintain such modern aircraft extend far beyond 
what was necessary thirty-five years ago. Such a trend is manifest 
throughout the Navy. The electronic and nuclear sophistication of our 
present floating weapons systems matches that of the flying ones. The 
modern man o'war is machine-dense, forty percent ship and sixty per- 
cent machinery—weapons systems, communications and sensing 
systems, etc. And the future holds increasing change in the direction 
of technical complexity. The Chief of Naval Operations forecasts, 

In general, I foresee a Somewhat smaller but more efficient 

Navy as we move into the future. Many of the ships which we 
will have, like the LHA, will carry out missions which now take 
several ships. This smaller Navy, however, will be even more 
technical than today's, as we move into an era of more sophis- 
ticated technology. 37 
In the face of these inexorable pressures creative and collaborative 
adaptations in the skills of human relating are essential not only for 


efficient team functioning but individual functioning as well. A study 


of the interpersonal climates within the Navy is to the point. 


37The Officer Personnel Newsletter, op. cite 
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Acceleration of Change 

A seventh factor is the acceleration of change in our culture to 
the pomt where the acceleration itself produced special problems. 
K. Keniston puts it this way, 


Stated more generally, the faster the motion, the more 
difficult it is to maintain a sense of relationship to one's 
surroundings, be they temporal and historical or physical and 
geographical. Extremely rapid and accelerating social change 
as we know it today in America increasingly entails a psycho- 
logical distancing of the past, a sense of the unknowability of 
the future, and anew emphasis on the present. 


But in its extreme, it disorients from the present as well. Sociologist 
Alvin Toffler has coined the label future shock for this phenomenon and 
thinks that it may become the most obstinate and debilitating social 

problem of the future. He explains it this way: 


The quickest way to grasp the idea of future shock is to 
begin with a parallel term—culture shock: . . Culture shock 
is the queasy physical and mental state produced in an unpre- 
pared person who is suddenly immersed in an alien culture... © 
Culture shock is what happens when a traveler suddenly finds 
himself surrounded by newness, cut off from meaning— when, 
because of a shift of culture, a yes may mean no, when to slap 
a man's back in friendly camaraderie may be to offer a mortal 
insult, when laughter may signify not joy but fury. Culture 
shock is the bewilderment and distress. . .triggered by the 
removal of the familiar iD oral cues on which all of us 
must depend for survival. 9 


38Charlotte Buhler, "The Human Potential From the Perspective 
of an Emergent Psychology, '' Human Potentialities, The Challenge and 
the Promise, ed. Herbert A. Otto (St. Louis: Warren H. Green, Inc., 
1968), p. 106, citing K. Keniston, The Uncommitted (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1965). 


39 Alvin Toffler, "Future Shock," Playboy, XVH (February, 
1970), 94. 
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Toffler then discusses future shock itself: 

A product of the greatly accelerated rate of change in society, 

future shock arises from the superimposition of a new culture 

on an old one. It is culture shock in one's own society. But 

its impact is far worse. . .most travelers—have the comfort- 

ing knowledge that the culture they left behind will be there to 

return to. The victim of future shock does not. 49 

Toffler points out that, ''. ..a new society—superindustrial, fast- 

paced, fragmented, filled with bizarre styles, customs and choices— 
is erupting in our midst."41 He goes on to observe that it is a culture 
alien to the one in which most of us have our roots. But the rate of 
change is so accelerated that it can be anticipated that this culture too 
will be displaced by another. In certain quarters the rate of change is 
already blinding, and there is reason to believe that we are only at the 
beginning of the accelerative curve. If the last 50,000 years of man's 
existence were divided into life spans of 62 years each, there have 
been about 800 spans. Only in the last six lifetimes have masses of 
men seen a printed word. Only during the last four has it been possible 
to measure time with any precision. Only in the last two has anyone 
used an electric motor. The overwhelming majority of all the material 
goods we use in daily life today have been developed within the present 
lifetime, the 800th. Ninety percent of the scientists who ever lived are 


alive today. The gap between invention and application is rapidly 


decreasing. It took 65 years for the electric motor to be applied, 33 


“0 mid. 4lmid., pp. 94, 97. 
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years for the vacuum tube, 18 for the X-ray tube, only 10 for the nuc- 
lear reactor, 5 for radar, and only 3 for the transistor and the solar 
battery. 

But the increased pace not only means a rapidly changing envir- 
onment, it means changes in our perception of our environment and of 
ourselves. For example, the clock came along before the Newtonian 
image of the world as a clocklike mechanism, a philosophical notion 
that has had the utmost impact on man's intellectual development. 
Toffler writes about the innovative process: 

Recently, the computer has touched off a storm of fresh 

ideas about man as an interacting part of larger systems, 

about his physiology, the way he learns, the way he remembers, 
and the way he makes decisions. Virtually every intellectual 
discipline, from political science to family psychology, has 
been hit by a wave of imaginative hypotheses triggered by the 
invention and diffusion of the computer—and its full impact has 
not yet struck. And so the innovative cycle, feeding on itself, 
speeds up. 

He goes on to say that this acceleration is a psychological force 
as well. Unconsciously we are conditioned to move faster, to interact 
more rapidly with other people, to expect things to happen sooner. In 
short, we are moving toward a high-transience society. 

We make and break ties with people at a pace that would have 
astonished our ancestors. This raises all kinds of profound 
questions about personal commitment and involvement, the 
quality of friendship, the ability of humans to communicate 


with one another, the function of education, even of sex, in 
the future. 





ibid., p. 202. *3mid., po. 204. 
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The rapidly increasing use of ad hoc committees, task forces, 
and project teams within great corporations and bureaucracies, and the 
changing state of knowledge illustrate the reality of the move toward 
high-transiency. 

An indication of what this can mean to the individual—and to 
organizations—is revealed in some unpublicized findings of medical 
research. Toffler reports, 

Research conducted at the University of Washington Medical 
School, at the U.S. Navy Neuropsychiatric Unit at San Diego, 
as well as in Japan, Europe and elsewhere, documents the 
disturbing fact that individuals who experience a great deal of 
change in their lives are more prone to illness—and the more 
radical and swift the changes, the more serious the illness. 

A major part of the problem of the increasing high-transiency 
and the vulnerability to future shock is the matter of establishing and 
disrupting interpersonal relationships. What interpersonal climates 
make it easier to initiate, maintain, and cessate such relationships 
with a minimum trauma and maximum enablement for personal function- 
ing? Since the Second World War the Navy has been an organization 
living with technological change and with personal transciency, but it 
appears that it, too, willbe increasingly involved in the general accel- 
eration. Unless it takes specific action to understand the nature of its 
own interpersonal climates and to discover those elements which will 
produce the range of climates needed, more serious inroads against 
efficient operation can be expected. 


tihide, pe 206. 
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Developments in the Behavioral Sciences 

An eighth factor is that the burgeoning developments in the 
behavioral sciences demand a specific means of applying relevant 
findings to field situations in the Navy and, after field testing, of cutting 
lag time between validation and broad application, 

Kenneth E. Clark, president-elect of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, has observed that what we lack is the engineering 
effort that translates laboratory knowledge into useful social systems. 49 

Naval leadership in an area that falls within that described by 
Leland F. Bradford, Jack R. Gibb, and Kenneth D. Benne as the". . . 
processes of action-decision where efficiency, win-lose competition, 
and 'tribal' defense and offense tend to dominate. "46 They go on to 
make these pertinent observations: 

Frequently, human facts are not faced by practical decision 
makers—facts about feelings, motivations, personal and col- 
lective potentialities for growth, contribution potentials of 
persons and subgroups—as they define and attempt to solve 
social problems. Not only do decision makers neglect to face 
the facts of other people's behavioral involvements, but they 
also frequently neglect to face and manage their Own involve- 


ments as persons. Their difficulty arises partly from lack of 
knowledge and skill in making sense of behavioral facts, and 


45Kenneth E. Clark, ''Too Much Basic Research," Psychology 
Today, III (April, 1970), 22. 


46] eland F. Bradford, Jack R. Gibb, and Kenneth D. Benne, 
"Two Educational Innovations,'' T-Group Theory and Laboratory Method: 


Innovation in Re-education, eds. Bradford, Gibb, and Benne (New 


York: John Wiley € Sons, Inc., 1964), p. 8. 
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also from resistances toward becoming aware of the human 
consequences of their actions. 


Part of the engineering problem of applying research findings 
to live activity is that the three functional areas of action, research, 
and education tend to isolate from each other because of their different 
goals and methodology, and yet each of these functions contains data 
essential for the effective operation of the other two. Bradford, Gibb, 
and Benne illustrate in part: 

Decisions about social action are typically taken without the 
utilization of relevant findings and methodologies from social 
and behavioral research, while research efforts, though 
incidentally producing findings relevant to action choices, 
typically are undertaken without awareness of the knowledges 
needed by people who must take action. Where action leaders 
do employ competences in the social and behavioral sciences, 
they often make a limited and truncated use of them—-often in 
the service of unexamined goals, values, and assumptions. 
And researchers, concerned with the violation of their own 
inherent values and peske, resist superficial, applied employ- 
ment of their resources. 

It seems to me that an adéquate engineering process within the 
Navy would need to bring together action leaders, researchers, and 
educators in a situation which would promote a growing appreciation of 
each other as potent and necessary resources and a growing collaboration 
leading to the production of effective means for applying significant 
findings of the behavioral sciences. There is a need for such an engin- 


eering process; this study examines the problem as it applies to 


modifying the interpersonal climates within the Navy. 


Thid. 48ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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Change in Organizational Theory and Practice 

A ninth factor that points up the need for this study is that signi- 
ficant changes are taking place in organizational theory and practice— 
changes that involve interpersonal climates within organizations. As is 
true for the section just finished, there is a need for awareness and 
tentative, limited application of those changes which have been practiced 
with rewarding results elsewhere to learn whether they are valid in the 
Navy setting. 

Douglas McGregor of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
stated ten years ago that if our methods for selecting young men with 
capacity to become top executives were perfected, the result in industry 
would be negligible under the then present conditions. The reason is 

ə o „that we have not learned enough about utilization of talent, 

about the creation of an organizational climate conducive to 

human growth. The blunt fact is that we are a long way from 

realizing the potential represented by the human resources we 

now recruit into industry. 4 
I think that what he has said regarding industry applies to the Navy. The 
Navy has many programscurrently operative which are designed to 
utilize and develop the talents and skills of its u along lines con- 
tributing to fulfillment of the Navy's mission. But the programs are not 


as effective as hoped. The breakdown appears to be in the management 


climate. Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy Delbert D. Black 


“Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960), po vi. 
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recently leveled a criticism against senior petty officers for not 
learning and passing on to their men the many benefits of Naval service. 
He said, "There's a tendency on the part of many senior petty officers 
to say, 'I made it on my own, so why can't those coming into the Navy 
today do the same. '"90 He further claimed that too often the career 
counselors have not been backed by commanders. And where com- 
manders have backed the program, petty officers often do not support 
the counseling with their own efforts. 

The Navy has its own special problem in management since it 
is basically an authoritarian organization with extensive manuals for 
detailed guidance and a line command that places unusual power over 
others into the hands of individuals. Working in such a system arouses 
hostility in many. Abraham H. Maslow observes the effect of excessive 
authoritarian practices on the part of management: 
Everybody seems to be aware at some level of consciousness 
of the fact that authoritarian management outrages the dignity of 
the worker. He then fights back in order to restore his dignity 
and self-esteem, actively with hostility, vandalism, and the like, 
or passively as a slave does, with all sorts of underhanded, sly, 
and secretly vicious counter measures. These reactions are 
puzzling generally to the dominator, but on the whole they are 
easily enough understood, and they make very real psychological 


sense, if they are understood as attempts to maintain one's 
dignity under conditions of domination or of disrespect. 


News item in the Navy Times (issue unknown). 


l Abraham H. Maslow, "Seminar Notes on Social Psychology of 
Industry and Management at Non-Linear Systems, Inc.,'' mimeographed 
manual (Del Mar, California, 1962), p. 35, cited by McGregor, op. cit. 
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The Navy has a special organization and management environ- 

ment, and it needs some ongoing means of testing, evaluating, and 
applying within the Navy structure significant changes occurring in 
organizational and management practice elsewhere, especially as they 
apply to the utilization of human resources at the level of ship's organi- 
zation. McGregor predicted that, 

Once management becomes truly persuaded that it is seriously 

under-estimating the potential represented by its human 

resources—once it accepts assumptions about human behavior 

more consistent with current social science knowledge. . .— 

it will invest time, money, and effort not only to develop 

improved applications of such ideas as have been discussed in 

these pages, but to invent more effective ones. 
His prediction has come true in many areas of industry today, and the 
Navy is in an unprecedented period of producing positive changes 
affecting the human side of its enterprise, but it is only a taste of what 
is possible. Part of the Navy's management problem is finding a way 
to capture the assumptions and attitudes and spirit that underlie the 
caring decisions being made at the highest levels these days and effec- 
tively planting them deep in the inner lives of personnel at all levels 


right down to the novice seaman. This study addresses itself to the 


beginning state of that task. 


Summary 
In summary, (1) the efforts of Navy leaders to develop what they 


see as an appropriate interpersonal climate has not succeeded; 





¿Mc Gregor, op. cit., p. 246. 
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(2) retention of personnel is an increasingly critical problem; (3) the 
young people entering the Navy now tend to have personal values that 
are in conflict with the authoritarian military environment; (4) the 
societal milieu within which the Navy exists is rapidly becoming more 
personal, outspoken, and complex; (5) the philosophical principle of 
maximum feasible freedom to each, which underlies the Declaration of 
Independence, has intrinsic value today as a basic assumption for Navy 
leaders but does not exist at all levels of command structure; (6) increas- 
ing technological sophistication tends to fragment organization at 
operational levels; (7) the acceleration of change imposes unique pres- 
sures; (8) rapid and extensive developments are occurringin the 
behavioral sciences, and (9) significant changes are taking place in 
organizational theory and practice. 

These nine factors together demonstrate a need for studying the 
problem of interpersonl climates within the Navy seeking specifically 
(1) to find a realistic basis for determining those climates most suitable 
and (2) to develop a tentative model for facilitating change in the desired 
direction using those findings in the behavioral sciences and those 
developments in organizational theory and practice which may be per- 


tinent. 
IV. DEFINITIONS 


The thesis is: for the personnel of the United States Navy to 


perform more efficiently as a force, their interpersonal climates need 
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to change in a direction that will promote the growth of individuals 
toward becoming more fully functioning persons. Three key terms 
need definition: (1) perform efficiently, (2) interpersonal climates, 


(3) growth toward fully functioning persons. 


Perform Efficiently 


To perform efficiently is to complete missions successfully 
over extended periods of time with the optimal use of energy, time, 
materials, and personnel. In this definition Iam assuming that per- 
sonnel determine the efficient use of energy, time, and material and 
that the optimal use of personnel is, therefore, the major determinant 
of efficient performance. Ifurther assume that optimal use of per- 
sonnel cannot be achieved apart from the meeting of their human need 
for expression, respect, participation, understanding, and personal 
meaning. These assumptions being true, efficient performance would 
be reflected in the following measurable areas: the re-enlistment rate, 
the time expended in handling discipline problems, the number of people 
reporting at sick call, the number of people absent without leave, and 
the number of accidents. There are other areas that reflect efficient 
performance in this sense more directly but they are far more difficult 
to measure. Some examples are the degree of reality in planning and 
decision making as seen in the rate of flow and the degree of accuracy 
of information up and down the line and in lateral directions; the degree 


of commitment in personnel, the other side of the coin being the degree 
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of behavior designed to "beat the system"; the degree of openness 
through the command to innovative suggestions regardless of source; 
the degree of participation of personnel in the processes for setting 
and maintaining standards of output. 

The experience of an officer commanding a destroyer illustrates 
in part this definition. He was plagued with a series of unexpected 
engineering breakdowns that hampered his operational capability. His 
examination of the problem revealed that his engineering officer was 
creating a climate in the engineering department that had aroused hos- 
tility in his division. The upward flow of accurate information ceased, 
the level of commitment was minimal, and the breakdowns began and 
continued. When a different engineering officer was assigned, he created 
a different climate, the flow of accurate information and the commitment 


of personnel increased, and the epidemic of casualty reports stopped. 


Interpersonal Climate 

I see interpersonal climate as being a complex psychological 
environment emanating from persons and based upon personal assump- 
tions about self, others, role, and meaning of life, and which modifies 
the behavior of the individuals in itsaurain accordance with their percep- 
tion of it. The assumptions may be conscious or subliminal, they may be 
verbal or non-verbal. They are determinants of attitudes, feelings, 
and behavior, and are expressed through body postures, gestures, 


facial expressions, vocal contours, words used, subjects discussed, 
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life tempo, dress, selection of physical environment, personal modifi- 
cations of that environment, policies, and practices. 

To illustrate, here is a set of assumptions that might exist in 
a manager according to Douglas McGregor. They are the assumptions 
underlying what he calls Theory X: the Traditional View of Direction 
and Control and are deceptive in the sense that for most of us our 
assumptions are not this well focused and ordered in verbal symbols. 


1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of work 
and will avoid it if he can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic of dislike of work, 
most people must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened 
with punishment to get them to put forth adequate effort toward 
the achievement of organizational objectives. 

3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes 
to avoid responsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants 
security above all. 93 


McGregor presents another set which he calls the assumptions 
underlying Theory Y: The Integration of Goals: 


1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is 
as natural as play or rest. The average human being does not 
inherently dislike work. Depending upon controllable conditions, 
work may be a source of satisfaction (and will be voluntarily 
performed) or a source of punishment (and will be avoided if 
possible). 

2. External control and the threat of punishment are not 
the only means for bringing about effort toward organizational 
objectives. Man will exercise self-direction and self-control 
in the service of objectives to which he is committed. 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards 
associated with their achievement. The most significant of 
such rewards, e.g., the satisfaction of ego and self-actuali- 
zation needs, can be direct products of effort directed toward 
organizational objectives. 





spid., pp. 33-34. 
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4. The average human being learns, under proper condi- 
tions, not only to accept but to seek responsibility. Avoidance 
of responsibility, lack of ambition, and emphasis on security 


are generally consequences Of experience, not inherent human 
characteristics. 

do The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of 
imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of organi- 
zational problems is widely, not narrowly, distributed in the 
population. 


6. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the intel- 
lectual potentialities of the average human being are only part- 
jally utilized.°* ©... 
A manager with the assumptions that produce Theory X will 
create an interpersonal climate far different from that created by a 
manager with the assumptions underlying Theory Y. Jack Gibb, an 
Organizational consultant, discusses some of the intermediate pro- 
cesses between the assumptions of management, the formation of an 
interpersonal climate and the resultant modification of worker behavior. 
His research team working with one company ''. . .found deep-seated 
feelings of fear and distrust prevalent at all levels in most of the com- 
pany. Management distrusted the workers. Workers distrusted 
management. "99 His research indicated that management contributed 
to the formation of this interpersonal climate of distrust in four ways: 
Treating individuals as objects and tools rather than as per- 


sons; 
Being closed, secretive and "strategic" in communications; 


EPa, pp. 47-48. 


9 Jack Gibb, "Building A Teamwork Climate," Weyerhaeuser 
Management Viewpoint, I (August, 1969), 11. 
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Making decisions about the lives and work of others without 
including them in the decisions; 56 

Setting up unnecessary controls on people. 

The modified behavior of those involved in this climate of distrust fell 
into four categories: 
De-personalized feelings that cause people to give less than 
they would otherwise give to the job; 
Circumventive behavior that channels creativity into rule- 
breaking, hidden strategy, and endless efforts to "beat the 
system"; 
Apathy or frenetic in-company competition, each of which 
deflects energy toward unproductive goals; 
Channeling energy into conformity or rebellion, each of 
which works against productive problem-solving. 57 
The steps of the process in this case were as follows: (1) 
assumptions in the minds of key managers; (2) practices based on those 
assumptions; (3) an interpersonal climate formed largely by those 
practices; and (4) modification of worker behavior growing out of their 
involvement in that climate. 
The Growth of Individuals Toward Becoming More Fully Functioning 
Persons 

It seems to me that one way to delineate what ''growth toward 
becoming a more fully functioning person' means would be to follow the 
basic principle that a fully functioning person is one who can freely 
express those behaviors which spring directly out of those capacities 


inherent in his essential humanness. An oversimplified example would 


be: assuming that the capacity to make decisions is an essential 
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characteristic of the human, then the fully functioning person would be 
able to freely express decision-making behavior. 

The procedure Tm going to follow in this defining process is: 

(1) to make some reasonable assumptions about the essentials of human- 
ness; (2) to establish the pattern of the functioning of these essentials 

in a relatively free environment; (3) and to draw some conclusions 
regarding growth toward more fully functioning persons. 

To write intelligently about the human organism it is necessary 
to write inaccurately because intelligent discussion requires labeling 
parts and systems and the human organism functions as an intricate 
whole not as a collection of parts. With that limitation in mind, I see 
the following general statements as true of the human. (1) He has an 
animal base, but what he shares with the animal is not exactly the same, 
for it is changed in some degree by its incorporation into a much more 
sophisticated creature. (2) He has a complex self identity that develops 
through the interaction of his almost undifferentiated life impulses at 
infancy with his societal environment. (3) He has three major psycho- 
physiological systems which support the development and maintenance 
of his self identity: a sensory system, a thought support system, and 
an affect support system. (4) These three systems and his developing 
self identity interlace to form a base for a series of functions common 
to all humans but which as expressions of the individual human take on 
unique characteristics. The following are such functions: sensing, 


having feelings, thinking (including imagining and remembering), 
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deciding, desiring, striving, relating, erring, etc. One could say that 
the fully functioning person is one who canfreely expressthese functions, 
but that would be a definition without sufficient direction or meaning. 

It is unsatisfactory because in the individual these functions all hang 
together in a pattern that derives its order and meaning from the self- 
identity atthe core. To resolve this difficulty and at the same time to 
give more body to the definition I turn to the work of Gordon Allport. 

Once it develops, the sense of selfness—separate identity— 
becomes the core of all subsequent experience. It becomes the chief 
determinant of the pattern of functioning in the individual. But the infant 
is not born with this sense of self. Allport writes, 


We do not know what an infant's conscious experiences may 
be like. Years ago William James called it a "big, blooming, 
buzzing, confusion, '' and he may be right. One thing is quite 
certain: the young infant is not aware of himself as a self. He 
does not separate the ''me" from the rest of the world. And it 
is precisely this separation that is the pivot of later life. Con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness are not the same, neither 
for the infant nor for the adult. The infant, though presumably 
conscious, lacks self-consciousness completely; the adult has 
both, but they are not identical. 

Self-consciousness, as we shall see, is a gradual acquisi- 
tion during the first five or six years of life, making most rapid 
strides with the coming of language in the second year. Although 
the process is gradual, it is no doubt the most important develop- 
ment that occurs during a person's entire life. 


Allport perceives seven separate strands that interweave to form 


together the self that is known. Each strand begins separately and 


98 Gordon W. Allport, Pattern and Growth in Personality (New 


York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), pp. 111-12. 
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gradually evolves combining with each new strand as it begins and con- 
tinues to grow until all strands are present and growing together. He 
calls this new entity the proprium. Its seven aspects are: 

Aspect 1: Sense of bodily self 

Aspect 2: Sense of continuing self-identity 

Aspect 3: Self-esteem, pride 

Aspect 4: The extension of self 

Aspect 5: The self-image 

Aspect 6: The self as a rational coper 

Aspect 7: Propriate striving? 

Aspect 1: Sense of bodily self. Allport observes that it is prob- 
able that the first aspect of selfhood to evolve is the sense of a bodily 
me. The infant's internal organs, his muscles, joints, and tendons 
bombard him with sensory messages. When his cortex matures suffi- 
ciently to retain traces of experience, he can sense recurrence, 
continuity. These recurrent organic sensations plus frustrations that 
arise from the "out there" (e.g. when he cannot satisfy hunger feelings 
when he wants to or when he bumps his head) produced a sense of bodily 
me. This bodily sense becomes and remains the lifelong anchor for 
his self-awareness. 

Aspect 2: Sense of continuing self-identity. The elderly person 
is sure that he is the same "T" that he was at age three, although every- 
thing about him has changed many times over, including the cells of his 


body. Without entering into the philosophical problem of a continuing 


identity, we can look at psychological factors important to the 


S93 mid., pp. 113-127. 
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establishment and maintenance of a sense of continuing self-identity. 
One is the factor of language. Allport writes, 

When the child can speak and think in terms of toys, or his shoes 
or daddy, he has tools for relating the it tothe I. By sometimes 
leaving and sometimes returning to the object and speaking its 
name, the inference grows that the I is the continuing factor in 
these intermittent relationships. 
This happens in the second year of life. At this time he also becomes 
aware of the most important linguistic aid for continuing self-identity— 
his name. Hearing his name repeatedly he gradually sees himself as 
a distinct and recurrent point of reference. 

But the boundaries between "out there" and ''in here" are still 
vague. His difficulty with the meaning of pronouns (you, me) indicates 
this. His ready and complete surrender to another identity in play is 
another indicator. 

Clothing, ornamentation, and special grooming are additional 
factors in underlining the child's continuing identity. His own clothing 
acts to mark the child off from his environment. 

Allport is careful to point out that this clear demarcation of the 
Tis characteristic of Western culture, but not of all cultures. In other 
cultures it blends more readily with nature and with society. It come 


that continuing self-identity is a universal human phenomenon, but the 


lines of demarcation and their clarity vary. 


60M id., p. 115. 
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Aspect 3: Self-esteem, pride. Allport notes, "Before the age 
of two a child wants to push his stroller, wants to control his world, 
wants to make things do things. He has a fierce passion to manipulate 
objects. "61 Allport goes on to observe that the sense of self does not 
enter into these activities until they are thwarted. When this behavior 
is frustrated, the child feels it as a blow to his self-esteem, and he 
becomes acutely aware of himself. This new dimension in his self 
awareness is reflected in his new need for autonomy—"'I want to do it 
myself!” Allport says, "The child of this age regards almost any adult 
proposal as a potential threat to his integrity. And so he develops a 
generalized habit of saying 'No,' even though on second thought, he 
meant ' Yes. ''62 
During the period from four to six these three aspects—bodily 
self, continuing self-identity, and self-esteem—continue to evolve 
while two new aspects begin to develop. 
Aspect 4: The extension of self. Allport describes it this way, 
We have said that the sense of competition starts only after 
the age of three. With it comes the Sense of possession. This 
ball is mine. Iown the tricycle. My daddy, my brother, my 
dog, my house are felt to be warm parts of one's self. The 
child cannot yet, of course, extend himself to embrace his 
country, his church, or his career. But the foundations are 
laid for this important extension of selfhood. At the adult level 
we sometimes say, "A man is what he loves." By this state- 
ment we mean that we know personality best by knowing what 


the extended-self embraces. But the young child has only the 
rudiments of such self-extension. 








mid., p. 118, 62mid., p. 119. 63mid., p. 122. 
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Aspect 5: The self-image. In the child's interaction with his 
parents he is beginning to sense their expectations regarding him and 
to compare these with his behavior. He begins to see his behavior as 
good or bad in terms of these parental standards. Allport comments, 

Of course, as yet, he has no clearly developed conscience, nor 
any image of himself as he would like to be in adulthood. He is, 
however, laying the foundations for the intentions, goals, sense 
of moral responsibility, and self-knowledge that will later play 

a prominent part in his personality. 

These five facets of the self continue to develop during the period 
from six to twelve years. All are greatly enhanced by entrance into 
school. For example, peer standards of dress and speech come into 
conflict with parental standards. The child learns to shift from one to 
the other and the very process of shifting intensifies his sense of self. 

Aspect 6: The self as rational coper. During this period of his 
early school years his intellectual life is developing. From early in 
life he has been able to solve simple problems, but now he is realizing 
that he has a rational capacity to bring to bear upon them. "Previously 
he thought, but now he thinks about thinking. "65 It is an awareness of 
himself as a thinking self. 

Aspect 7: Propriate striving. During adolescence all six strands 
of the evolving self suffer stress. Sudden and erratic growth increases 


his awareness of his bodily self. Testing out new roles and ways of 


relating with both old and new relationships is a further working out of 


C4 id., pe 123. mid., p. 124, 
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his continuing self-identity. That part of him that pushes him to be on 
his own, to do things himself and in his own way, is the strand of self- 
esteem. And so on. In the midst of this, a new element appears when 
he realizes that he must select an occupation or a life goal. Allport 
states, "The future, he knows, must follow a plan, and in this respect 
his sense of selfhood takes on a dimension entirely lacking in childhood. "86 
It's true that as a young child he wanted to be a fireman or a pilot, but 
at that time there was no integrated effort. Until long-range purposes 
and distant goals are set and planning begins, the sense of self is not 
complete, it is rudimentary. It is this purposeful movement that Allport 
calls propriate striving. 

These seven interwoven strands form what Allport calls the 
proprium. Itis". . othe me as felt and known, "97 It is a helpful con- 
cept in terms of defining "fully functioning person" in that it provides a 
meaningful cognitive structure by which we can "see" what is to be fully 
functioning. It helps us to approach conceptually whatever reality is at 
the core of a person, a reality which, once it is formed, is the base for 
all subsequent behavior. 

So far, Iam assuming that the human has three systems a. 
thought support, affect support) which function together in such a way 
that a complex selfhood develops—the proprium. The questions I now 


raise are: if the proprium finds itself ina relatively free environment, 


mid., p. 126. Tmid., p. 127. 
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i.€., where perceived threat is minimized, what direction will its free 
functioning take? And if a number of persons were exposed to that sort 
of environment, would there be a discernable pattern to propriate free 
functioning? 

I turn to the clinical and research findings of Carl Rogers at the 

University of Chicago and the University of Wisconsin for the answers 
to these questions. Rogers' observations have particular value because 
they have to do with processes that occurred in people when they began 
to sense that they were ina relatively free situation—a unique experience 
for them—and began to appropriate the freedom offered. In other words, 
they indicate the direction of movement in a person when he is free to 
be himself. Rogers describes his intention with regard to setting up 
this freedom for his clients: 

In my relationship with these individuals my aim has been to 

provide a climate which contains as much of safety, of warmth, 

of empathic understanding, as I can genuinely find in myself 

to give. I have not found it satisfying or helpful to intervene 

in the client's experience with diagnostic or interpretative 

explanations, nor with suggestions and guidance. Hence the 

trends which I see appear to me to come from the client him- 

self, rather than emanating from me. 
In what directions did these people move? Rogers lists ten; Sidney 


Jourard has condensed them to seven. ©9 J give them here with minor 


modifications in wording. 


68carl Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1961), p. 167. 


OIsidney Jourard, Personal Adjustment (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1963), p. 15. 
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1. Movement away from facades. His clients seek to cease 
struggling to be what they are not. 

2. Movement away from "oughts.'' They cease guiding their 
conduct in terms of unreal, internalized images of what they ought to be. 

3. Movement away from "meeting others' expectations" in 
slavish fashion. They stop trying compulsively to please others. 

4. Movement toward self-direction. His clients move toward 
choosing their own behavior in responsible fashion. 

9. Movement toward accepting themselves. They accept them- 
selves as persons in process oí "becoming." 

6. Movement toward being open to their experience. They do 
not blot out thoughts, feelings, perceptions, and memories which might 
be unpleasant. 

7. Movement toward acceptance. They accept others and trust 
themselves. 

Rogers summarizes this way: 

It seems to mean that the individual moves toward being, know- 
ingly and acceptingly, the process which he inwardly and actually 
is. He moves away from being what he is not, from being a 
facade. He is not trying to be more than he is, with the atten- 
dant feelings of insecurity or bombastic defensiveness. He is 
not trying to be less than he is, with the attendant feelings of 
guilt or self-depreciation. He is increasingly listening to the 
deepest recesses of his physiological and emotional being, and 


finds himself increasingly willing to be, with greater accuracy 
and depth, that self which he most truly is. 70 





Rogers, op. cit., pp. 175-76. 
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This is the process I have in mind when I think of growth toward 
a more fully functioning person. In my thinking Rogers has come the 
closest to providing us with a genuine pattern of growth that occurs when 
the proprium begins to move toward free functioning. This particular 


definitive approach to growth has the added advantage of a scale for 


Ti 


measurement. Rogers has developed a Process Scale'*” which can be 


applied operationally to excerpts from recorded interviews. 
Here is one of Rogers' own statements describing what he per- 
ceives to be the process of functioning more fully: 


It appears that the person who is psychologically free moves in 
the direction of becoming a more fully functioning person. He 
is more able to live fully in and with each and all of his feel- 
ings and reactions. He makes increasing use of all his organic 
equipment to sense, as accurately as possible, the existential 
situation within and without. He makes use of all of the infor- 
mation his nervous system can thus supply, using it in 
awareness, but recognizing that his total organism may be 
and often is, wiser than his awareness. He is more able to 
permit his total organism to function freely in all its complex- 
ity in selecting, from the multitude of possibilities, that 
behavior which in this moment of time will be most generally 
and genuinely satisfying. He is able to put more trust in his 
organism in this functioning, not because it is infallible, but 
because he can be fully open to the consequences of each of his 
actions and correct them if they prove to be less than satisfying. 
He is more able to experience all of his feelings, and is less 
afraid of any of his feelings; he is his own sifter of evidence, 
and is more open to evidence from all sources; he is completely 
engaged in the process of being and becoming himself, and thus 
discovers that he is soundly and realistically social; he lives 
more completely in this moment, but learns that this is the 
soundest living for all time. He is becoming a more fully func- 
tioning organism, and because of the awareness of himself 





Tlcarl R. Rogers and Richard A. Rablen, "A Scale of Process 
in Psychotherapy," (unpublished paper, University of Wisconsin, 1958). 
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which flows freely in and through his experience, he is becom- 
ing a more fully functioning person. 


Where does this process of more fully functioning lead? What 
could one expect to find at an advanced stage of the process? Ina uni- 
versal sense the answer is not known, but a reasonable estimate has 
been expressed by Allport in his six criteria of maturity. 13 

1. Extension of the Sense of Self. This is the capacity to 
become interested and involved in events and processes beyond one's 
own body and possessions. 

2. Warm Relating of Self to Others. This is the capacity for 
close personal relationships unmarred by intrusive and possessive 
characteristics but marked by respect for persons. 

3. Emotional Security (Self-Acceptance). This is the capacity 
to face life's situations without undue sense of threat and to be able to 
have a high level of tolerance for frustration. It means very low levels 
of defensiveness and hostility. 

4. Realistic Perception, Skills, and Assignments. This is the 
ability to be in close touch with what we call "the real world’’—to see 
objects, people, and situations for what they are. It means having 
some basic problem solving skills and having important work to do. 

9. Self-Objectification: Insight and Humor. This is the ability 


to see oneself objectively and to laugh at the things one loves 


“Rogers, op. cit., PP: 191-92. 


SAllport, op. cit., pp. 275-307. 
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(including the self) and still to love them. It includes a lack of affec- 
tation. 

6. A Unifying Philosophy of Life. This is a directedness or 
orientation in life that gives it marked integration and meaning. 

My ofon of what Rogers has observed in terms of process 
is that when the proprium becomes aware of a genuine '"freeness" in its 
environment, it begins tentatively to drop its "fronts" and to be more 
open to its own thoughts, feelings, and perceptions. A congruency 
between inner reality and outward behavior begins to develop. A greater 
sense of genuine personal response begins to appear. The person begins 
to know and accept his authentic self. Propriate energies are expended 
more and more in authentic modes and less and less in modes designed 
simply to meet the expectations of others. 

I do not see Allport's six criteria of maturity as static goals to 
be attained—another set of externally initiated expectations—but rather 
as a Six part differentiation of an advanced form of the natural process 
of becoming authentic. The more fully functioning person is so chiefly 
in terms of propriate authenticity. Increasing propriate authenticity 
can be viewed through Allport's six categories but each person will have 
his own idiosyncratic pattern. 

On the basis of Rogers’ and Allport's work I define growth toward 
becoming a more fully functioning person as personal change in the form 


of increasingly authentic propriate behavior roughly measurable on 
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Rogers' Process Scale and, in its advanced forms, perceivable in terms 


of Allport's six criteria of maturity. 


Summary 

The three key concepts of the thesis are defined as follows: 

(1) efficient performance is the completion of missions success- 
fully over extended periods of time with optimal use of energy, time, 
materials, and personnel; 

(2) interpersonal climate is that complex psychological environ- 
ment emanating from persons and based on personal assumptions about 
humans and the meaning of life and which modifies the behavior of indi- 
viduals in its aura in accordance with their perception of it; 

(3) growth toward becoming a more fully functioning person is 
personal change in the form of increasingly authentic propriate behavior 
roughly measurable on Rogers' Process Scale and, in its advanced 


forms, perceivable in terms of Allport's six criteria of maturity. 


Ve SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The thesis to be examined is that for the personnel of the United 
States Navy to perform more efficiently as a force, their interpersonal 
climates need to change in a direction that will promote the growth of 
individuals toward becoming more fully functioning persons. 

The following nine factors demonstrate a need for studying the 


problem of interpersonal climates within the Navy seeking specifically 
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(1) to find a realistic basis for determining those climates most suit- 
able and (2) to develop a tentative model for facilitating change in the 
desired direction using those findings in the behavioral sciences and 
those developments in organizational theory and practice which may be 
pertinent: (1) the efforts of Navy leaders to develop what they see as 
an appropriate interpersonal climate has not succeeded; (2) retention of 
personnel is an increasingly critical problem; (3) the young people 
entering the Navy now tend to have personal values that are in conflict 
with the authoritarian military environment; (4) the societal milieu 
within which the Navy exists is rapidly becOming more personal, out- 
spoken, and complex; (5) the philosophical principle of maximum 
feasible freedom to each, which underlies the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, has intrinsic value today as a basic assumption for Navy leaders 
but does not exist at all levels of command structure; (6) increasing 
technological sophistication tends to fragment organization at operational 
levels; (7) the acceleration of change imposes unique pressures; (8) 
rapid and extensive developments are occurring in the behavioral sciences, 
and (9) significant changes are taking place in organizational theory and 
practice. 

The key terms have been defined as summarized in the previous 
section. With this foundation laid, I move in the next chapter to answer 
two basic questions: (1) what sort of interpersonal climate promotes 


the growth of individuals toward becoming more fully functioning persons; 
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and (2) what is the relationship between this climate and efficient per- 


formance in an organizational setting. 





CHAPTER H 
INTERPERSONAL CLIMATE, GROWTH, AND EFFICIENCY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 
The purpose of this chapter is to examine the relationship 
between interpersonal climate, growth toward becoming more fully 


functioning persons, and efficiency in an organizational setting. 


Method 

The method of examining these relationships centers around the 
answering of two questions: (1) what interpersonal climate promotes 
the growth of individuals toward becoming more fully functioning per- 
sons and (2) what is the relationship between this climate and efficiency 


in an organizational setting. 


Review of Definitions 

The key definitions, in brief, are: (1) interpersonal climate is 
that complex psychological environment which emanates from persons 
and is based upon personal assumptions about self, others, role, and 
meaning of life, and which modifies the behavior of those individuals 


in its aura in accordance with their perception of it; (2) growth toward 
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becoming a more fully functioning person is personal change in the form 
of increasingly authentic propriate behavior roughly measurable on 
Rogers' Process Scale and, in its advanced forms, perceivable in terms 
of Allport's six criteria of maturity, and (3) efficient performance is 
the completion of tasks successfully over extended periods of time with 


the optimal use of energy, time, materials, and personnel. 


Assumptions 

This approach to the problem of the relationship between inter- 
personal climate, growth, and efficiency is based on some assumptions. 
Making them explicit may provide a helpful setting for approaching the 
issues at hand. The first assumption is that man changes. Individuals, 
with some exceptions, do have capacity for change and do, in fact, 
change. 

A second assumption is that man has great potential. In terms 
of innate structure he is neither good nor evil but may become either in 
terms of almost any system of morality. Extreme man is frightening 
in his capacity for distortion and violence and awesome in his capacity 
for creativity, productivity, and self-transcendance. 

A third assumption is that man, generally speaking, is less fully 
functioning because of that aspect of socialization which tends to cause 
the individual to suppress his authenticity. Barry Stevens captures the 
process by citing Matthew Arnold and then recounting her own early 


experience of the process: 
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I knew the mass of men concealed 
Their thoughts, for fear that if revealed 
They would by other men be met 
With blank indifference, or with blame reproved; 
I knew they lived and moved 
Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves. o o o 
Matthew Arnold ''The Buried Life" 


It's a crazy gift we have, the trickery. My inside knowing of 
it is remembered only as far back as my own third year when: 

My mother and father laugh at me because I am enchanted by 
a hole in the ground. The hole is being dug on the next street so 
I cannot go there alone. I wait with excitement for my father to 
take me. When he does, I look into that ever-deepening hole 
with the same fascination that I watch my mother peel potatoes, 
noticing the changing form, the changing color, the changing 
texture, and the changing fragrance of both holes in the ground 
and potatoes. 

My father tells my mother, "A hole in the ground!" (The way 
that he says it, I know this is not much.) "You'd think there was 
a magnet at the bottom. If I didn't hold her hand, she'd tumble 
right in.' (I don't catch all those words at the time. There are 
too many that I don't know. [hear them later on, when my father 
tells someone, and I remember my pain, and what I did about it.) 

My mother and father laugh together and are tender with me 
and love me, but they do not understand. I feel alone, and my 
enchantment is bleeding around the edges. JI am the angry which 
is hurt. Being at the moment true to me, I scowl at my parents. 

They jolly me then, because children must be kept happy. 
And then Tam not true to me. [I laugh, because in that grownup 
world of which I would like to be a part, that is the thing to do. 
(A few years later, when Iam attracted by a hole in the ground, 
Idrop a marble into it, so that if anyone comes along Ican say 
that Iam looking for my marble, not that Iam enjoying the a 
which would be ridiculed. ) 

There are times when I scowl at my parents not because I 
am misunderstood, or not understood, but because I have dis- 
covered that that is a way to get their attention. And then, when 
they have brought me around from scowls to laughter they are 
very pleased with both themselves and me. 

And Tam pleased with myself for having figured this out. 

That's a long way from being happy with a hole in the ground. 

Less than three years in this world, and T have got involved 
in cleverness. I didn't develop that all by myself. Already my 
parents have been tricking me, and I have watched other trickery 
go on with aunts and uncles, grandpa. +. o o 
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My parents and I love each other and enjoy each other. Most 
of the time we are sensitive to each other at some level. We 
don't know that increasingly we are being superficial, that there 
is a dimension missing, and that their lack of respect for me is 
developing in me a lack of respect for them. They respect me 
in the outside things, like letting me paint the railings on the 
porch and carry things that would break if I dropped them, but 
they don't — my insides because they think I haven't any. 

My sister, six org Older than I, bewilders me, because 
sometimes she is a child with me, and then suddenly she switches 
and talks like a grownup. She tells me what to think and feel. 
What I think and feel she says is silly. A moment ago, she was 
agreeing with me. Sometimes I fight my sister about this. But 
sometimes I say that I think and feel what she does, and then I 
feel BIG 


Martin Buber said that there is a craving in man to be confirmed 
by another, to come into being as he can only through anotherperson. 
In one place he expressed it this way, 


An animal does not need to be confirmed, for it is what it is 
unquestionably. It is different with man: Sent forth from the 
natural domain of species into the hazard of the solitary cate- 
gory, surrounded by the air of a chaos which came into being 
with him, secretly and bashfully he watches for a Yes which 
allows him to be and which can come to him only from one 
human to another. It is from one man to another that the heav- 
enly bread of self-being is passed. 


Why is this Yes so hard to come by? Maurice Friedman con- 
denses Buber's extended treatment of that problem into what I see as a 


profound paragraph: 


loarl R. Rogers and Barry Stevens, Person to Person: The 
Problem of Being Human (Lafayette, California: Real People Press, 


1967), pp. 85-86. 


“Martin Buber, The Knowledge of Man, ed. Maurice Friedman 


(New York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 71. 
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The essential problematic of the sphere of the between, writes 
Buber, is the duality of being and seeming. The man dominated 
by being gives himself to the other spontaneously without thinking 
about the image of himself awakened in the beholder. The 'seem- 
ing man', in contrast, is primarily concerned with what the other 
thinks of him, and produces a look calculated to make himself 
appear ‘spontaneous’, ‘sincere’, or whatever he thinks will win 
the other's approval. This 'seeming destroys the authenticity 
of the life between man and man and thus the authenticity of 
human existence in general. The tendency toward seeming orig- 
inates in man's need for confirmation and in his desire to be 
confirmed falsely rather than not to be confirmed at all. 3 


The person "tricked in disguises", the seeming person, without 
being aware of it harnesses some of his energy into the processes of 
maintaining his facades. This not only deprives him of energy for other 
functions, but’ it seals off his authentic self with its capacity for becom- 
ing a freely-functioning, unique contributor to himself and to society. 

As Abraham Maslow has written, "The sources of growth and of 
humanness are essentially within the human person and are not created 
or invented by society, which can only help or hinder the development 
of humanness, o o Au The question, then, is what sort of interpersonal 
climate in that society promotes the growth of individuals toward becom- 


ing more fully functioning persons. 


3Maurice Friedman, 'Introductory Essay" (Buber, Ope cit.), 
pp. 27-28. 


“A. H» Maslow, "Some Basic Propositions of a Growth and Self- 
Actualization Psychology," Perceiving, Behavior, Becoming (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1962), p. 46. 
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Il GROWTH PRODUCING CLIMATES 
The separate experience and research of two men, Carl Rogers 
and Jack Gibb, have been chiefly concerned with growth producing 
climates. Rogers’ work has grown out of his clinical and laboratory 
experiences and is concerned with a therapeutic climate. Gibb's work 
has grown out of extensive research with small groups and large organi- 


zations and is concerned with Supportive or defense-reductive climates. 


The Therapeutic Climate 


Theory. Out of an important transition in his thinking Carl 
Rogers has developed a general hypothesis for bringing about growth 
and development in others—a hypothesis which emphasizes interpersonal 
climate. The transition is reflected in the changed phrasing of a ques- 
tion. Early in his professional life he was asking the question, ''How 
can I treat, or cure, or change this person?" Now he phrases the ques- 
tion this way, "How can I provide a relationship which this person may 
use for his own personal growth?" 

A negative learning has been critical in this transition. He des- 
cribes it this way, 

It has gradually been driven home to me that I cannot be of help 
to this troubled person by means of any intellectual or training 
procedure. No approach which relies upon knowledge, upon 
training, upon the acceptance of something that is taught, is of 
any use. These approaches seem so tempting and direct that I 
have, in the past, tried a great many of them. o. . «But such 


methods are, in my experience, futile and inconsequential. The 
most they can accomplish is some temporary change, which 
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soon disappears, leaving the individual more than ever con- 
vinced of his inadequacy. 9 


His experience brought him '". . ¿to recognize that change appears to 
come about through experience in a relationship. "9 Or, as he expressed 


it elsewhere, '". . sit is the quality of the interpersonal encounter with 





the client which is the most significant element in determining effect- 
iveness.'"! Hence, the following hypothesis: "If I can provide a certain 
type of relationship, the other person will discover within himself the 
capacity to use that relationship for growth, and change and personal 


development will occur."'8 


Rogers has concluded that there are three conditions which make 
up the growth producing climate. Writing in 1961, Rogers introduced a 
brief description of these conditions with the following comments, 


- o el will limit my statements to those for which we have objec- 
tive empirical evidence. For example, I will talk about the 
conditions of psychological growth. For each statement one or 
more studies could be cited in which it was found that changes 
Occurred in the individual when these conditions were present 
which did not occur in situations where these conditions were 
absent, or were present to a much lesser degree. .. .It should 
be of course added that this knowledge, like all scientific know- 
ledge, is tentative and surely incomplete, and is certain to be 
modified, contradicted in part, and supplemented by the pain- 
staking work of the future. Nevertheless there is no reason to 


°CarlR. Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1961), pp. 32-33. 


Öpid., p. 33. 


"Carl. Rogers, "The Interpersonal Relationship: The Core 
of Guidance" (Rogers and Stevens, op. cit.), p. 89. 


8Rogers, On Becoming A Person, loc. cit. 
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be apologetic for the small but hard-won knowledge which we 
currently possess. 


The three conditions are congruency, unconditional positive regard, and 
empathic understanding. Rogers’ own brief descriptions follow. For 
congruency he writes, 


It has been found that personal change is facilitated when the 
psychotherapist is what he is, when in the relationship with his 
client he is genuine and without "front" or facade, openly being 
the feelings and attitudes which at that moment are flowing in 
him. We have coined the term "congruence" to try to describe 
this condition. By this we mean that the feelings the therapist is 
experiencing are available to him, available to his awareness, 
and he is able to live these feelings, be them, and able to com- 
municate them if appropriate. No one fully achieves this condi- 
tion, yet the more the therapist is able to listen acceptantly to 
what is going on within himself, and the more he is able to be 
the complexity of his feelings, without fear, the higher the degree 
of his congruence. 

The more genuine and congruent the therapist in the relationship, 
the more probability there is that change in personality in the 
client will occur. 


He describes unconditional positive regard as follows: 


When the therapist is experiencing a warm, positive and accep- 
tant attitude toward, what is in the client, this facilitates change. 
It involves the therapist's genuine willingness for the client to 
be whatever feeling is going on in him at that moment, —fear, 
confusion, pain, pride, anger, hatred, love, courage, or awe. 
It means that the therapist cares for the client, in a nonposses- 
sive way» It means that he prizes the client in a total rather 
than a conditional way. By this I mean that he does not simply 
accept the client when he is behaving in certain ways, and disap- 
prove of him when he behaves in other ways. It means an 
outgoing positive feeling without reservations, without evalua- 
tions. The term we have come to use for this is unconditional 
positive regard. Again research studies show that the more this 
attitude is experienced by the therapist, the more likelihood 
there is that therapy will be successful. 





Ibid., pp. 60-61.  10pid., pp. 61-62. l1mid., p. 62. 
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Concerning empathic understanding Rogers writes, 


When the therapist is sensing the feelings and personal meanings 
which the client is experiencing in each moment, when he can 
perceive these from "inside," as they seem to the client, and 
when he can successfully communicate something of that under- 
standing to his client, then this third condition is fulfilled. 

When the therapist can grasp the moment-to-moment experienc- 
ing which occurs in the inner world of the client as the client 
sees it and feels it, without losing the separateness of his own 
identity in this empathic process, then change is likely to occur. t2 


There is another condition which is essential before growth 
occurs, but it has to do with the client. Rogers describes it this way: 
Unless the attitudes I have been describing have been to some 
degree communicated to the client, and perceived by him, they 
do not exist in his perceptual world and thus cannot be effective. 
Consequently it is necessary to add one more condition to the 
equation which I have been building up regarding personal growth 
through counseling. It is that when the client perceives, toa 
minimal degree, the genuineness of the counselor and the accep- 
tance and empathy which the counselor experiences for him, then 
development in personality and change in behavior are predicted.13 
When the client senses congruence, unconditonal positive regard, 
and empathic understanding, he is experiencing an interpersonal climate 
that is marked by reality, safety, and freedom. He has a growing 
awareness that he can count on the counselor being genuine—that what- 
ever comes from him will be real, not phony. He also grows to know 


that the counselor genuinely accepts him; that his feelings, thoughts, 


and behaviors will not make the counselor attack him, evaluate him, 





l2mid., pp. 62-63. 


13Rogers, "The Interpersonal Relationship," ope cit., pe 96, 
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reject him—the climate is safe. He also comes to sense that he can 
feel, say, and describe things that are inside him but which have always 
been kept from others and even kept hidden from himself—it is a cli- 
mate of freedom. 

Part of Rogers’ general hypothesis states that when exposed to 
this interpersonal climate the client will discover within himself the 
capacity to use this relationship for growth. Rogers' experience has 
pushed him to conclude '. . .that the individual has within himself the 
capacity and the tendency, latent if not evident, to move forward toward 
maturity."14 He describes this hypothesized life force as follows: 

Whether one calls it a growth tendency, a drive toward self- 
actualization, or a forward-moving directional tendency, it is 
the mainspring of life, and is, in the last analysis, the tend- 
ency upon which all psychotherapy depends. It is the urge 
which is evident in all organic and human life—to expand, 
extend, become autonomous, develop, mature—the tendency 
to express and activate all the capacities of the organism, to 
the extent that such activation enhances the organism or the 
self. This tendency may become deeply buried under layer 
after layer of encrusted psychological defenses; it may be hid- 
den behind elaborate facades which deny its existence; but it 
is my belief that it exists in every individual, and awaits only 
the proper conditions to be released and expressed. 

Whether or not there is in fact such a life force operative or 


potentially operative in every individual, a process of growth does occur 


in individuals under the four conditions outlined above. Rogers has 


identified seven continua on which the client moves starting from 


14Rogers, On Becoming A Person, ope cite, pe 35. 


mid. 
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wherever he may be at the beginning of therapy and moving toward the 
upward end, The continua are: (1) feelings and personal meanings, 

(2) manner of experiencing, (3) the degree of incongruence, (4) the com- 
munication of self, (5) the manner in which experience is construed, 
(6) the relationship to problems, and (7) manner of relating. A process 
scale has been developed which traces each separate continuum through 
seven states. The present scale is a product of a procedure involving 
testing, refining, subjection to further detailed analysis, removal of 
non-discriminable strand distinctions, and further testing, 16 Rogers, 
in a very brief summary—but sufficient for the present purpose— 
presents the results of his empirical research in this area: 
In general, the evidence shows that the process moves away 
from fixity, remoteness from feelings and experiences, rigidity 
of self-concept, remoteness from people, impersonality of func- 
tioning. It moves toward fluidity, changingness, immediacy of 
feelings and experience, acceptance of feelings and experience, 
tentativeness of constructs, discovery of a changing self in one's 
changing experience, realness and closeness of relationships, a 
unity and integration of functioning. 1? 
What are the verifiable results of Rogers’ interpersonal-climate, 
produced therapy? He writes, 
But let me turn to the outcomes of therapy, to the relatively 
lasting changes which occur. As in the other things I have said 


I will limit myself to statements borne out by research evidence. 
The client changes and reorganizes his concept of himself. He 


16carl R. Rogers and Richard A. Rablen, "A Scale of Process 
in Psychotherapy,'' (unpublished paper, University of Wisconsin, 1958); 
and Rogers, On Becoming A Person, op. cit., pp. 125-158. 


Rogers, On Becoming A Person, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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moves away from perceiving himself as unacceptable to himself, 
as unworthy of respect, as having to live by the standards of 
others. He moves toward a conception of himself as a person 
of worth, as a self-directing person, able to form his standards 
and values upon the basis of his own experience. He develops 
much more positive attitudes toward himself. One study showed 
that at the beginning of therapy current attitudes toward self 
were four to one negative, but in the final fifth of therapy self- 
attitudes were twice as often positive as negative. He becomes 
less defensive, and hence more open to his experience of him- 
self and of others. He becomes more realistic and differentiated 
in his perceptions. He improves in his psychological adjustment, 
whether this is measured by the Rorschach test, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, the counselor's rating, or other indices. His 
aims and ideals for himself change so that they are more achiev- 
able. The initial discrepancy between the self that he is and the 
self that he wants to be is greatly diminished. Tension of all 
types is reduced—physiological tension, psychological discom- 
fort, anxiety. He perceives Other individuals with more realism 
and more acceptance. He describes his own behavior as being 
more mature and, what is more important, he is seen by others 
who know him well as behaving in a more mature fashion. 

Not only are these changes shown by various studies to occur 
during the period of therapy, but careful follow-up studies con- 
ducted six to eighteen months following the conclusions of therapy 
indicate that these changes persist. 18 


Rogers' own tentative formulation of what he calls his "crude 
equation" sums up what he believes to be the facts about facilitating 
change in individuals by means of interpersonal climate: 


The more that the client perceives the therapist as real or 
genuine, aS empathic, as having an unconditional regard for 
him, the more the client will move away from a static, fixed, 
unfeeling, impersonal type of functioning, and the more he will 
move toward a way of functioning marked by a fluid, changing, 
acceptant experiencing of differentiated personal feelings. The 
consequence of this movement is an alternation in personality 
and behavior in the direction of psychic health and maturity and 
more realistic relationship to self, others, and the environ- 
ment. 


18mid., p. 65. 19mid., p. 66. 
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Research. This approach to therapy, commonly known as the 
client-centered approach, has developed in an atmosphere of testing 


20 chapters 


and research. In Rogers' volume, Client-Centered Therapy, 
2, 4, and 7 contain summarized accounts of research studies of both the 
process and the outcomes of client-centered therapy made from 1940 
to 1951. Psychotherapy and Personality Change, 21 edited by Rogers 
and Rosalind Dymond, describes the large scale research carried on at 
the University of Chicago Counseling Center from 1950 to 1954. In 
Rogers' On Becoming A Person chapters 11 and 12 contain summarized 
samples of the research done through the years along with research 
projects that were contemporary in 1961. In 1957 Desmond S. Cart- 
wright published an annotated bibliography of research and theory 
construction in client-centered therapy. 22 There were 122 references 
and that did not include research in play therapy and in group therapy of 
a client-centered nature. 

Rogers suggests five reasons why client-centered theory and 
practice has stimulated so much empirical investigation. I include them 


here because they communicate something of the objective atmosphere 


20carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1951). 


2lcarl R. Rogers and Rosalind Dymond (eds. ), Psychotherapy 
and Personality Change (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 


“¿Desmond S. Cartwright, "Annotated Bibliography of Research 
and Theory Construction in Client-Centered Therapy,' Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, IV (1957), 82-100. 
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in which this approach to therapy has grown. The first reason is that 
the theory of client-centered therapy has been viewed from the first as 
a statement of hypotheses to be tested, not as a dogma to be believed. 
Rogers writes, 

There has been a sense of commitment to the objective testing 
of each significant aspect of our hypotheses, believing that the 
only way in which knowledge can be separated from individual 
prejudice and wishful thinking is through aC investigation 
ə o opublicly communicable and replicable. 3 
The second reason is that there has been an attitude that scien- 
tific study can begin at any level of crudity or refinement. Consequently 
individual research workers have felt that they could begin to move in 
a scientific direction in the areas of greatest interest to them in spite 
of the formidable lack of instrumentation and methodology. Rogers 
notes, 
Out of this attitude has cOme a Series of instruments of increas- 
ing refinement for analyzing interview protocols, and significant 
beginnings have been made in measuring such seemingly intang- 
ible constructs as the self-concept, and the psychological climate 
of a therapeutic relationship. 2 
A third reason is that the constructs of the theory have been 
kept to those which can be given operational definition. They lend them- 


selves to investigation and refinement. A fourth reason is that the 


constructs have generality, that is, they have broad applicability. 


“Rogers, On Becoming A Person, op. cit., pp. 244-245. 


24 tid. "2.0249. 
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Rogers observes, "Such constructs as the self-concept, or the need for 
positive regard, or the conditions of personality change, all have appli- 
cation to a wide variety of human activities.“ A final reason is that 
client-centered therapy has always existed in the context of a university 
setting—Ohio State University, the University of Chicago, the University 
of Wisconsin. This has meant a process of continual critical scrutiny 
not only from colleagues but also from the searching minds of graduate 
students. 

Here is an example of the sort of research that has been done. 


It was completed by N. J. Raskin in 1949. 26 


I select it because Rogers 

identifies it as typical in many respects of a large group of the research 

investigations that have been made. He identifies it at about the inter- 

mediate level of research sophistication, ''. o ¿somewhere between the 

very crude initial studies, and the more meticulously designed recent 

studies. "27 Rogers describes the research pattern illustrated this way: 
Starting with one of the hypotheses of client-centered theory, an 
instrument is devised to measure varying degrees of the construct 
in question. The instrument is then itself put to the test to deter- 
mine whether it does in fact measure what it purports to measure, 
and whether any qualified person can use it and obtain the same 


or similar results. The instrument is then applied to the data of 
therapy in a way which can be shown to be unbiassed (Sic) . . o o 


2bid., pe 246. 

26N, Je Raskin, "An Objective Study of the Locus-of-evaluation 
Factor in Psychotherapy, "' Success in Psychotherapy, eds. W. Wolff 
and J. A. Precker (New York: Gurne & Stratton, 1952). 


Rogers, On Becoming A Person, op. cit., po 250. 


14 


The data acquired from the use of the instrument can then be 
analyzed to determine whether it does or does not support the 
hypothesis. 28 


The issue under study involved the locus of the evaluating pro- 
cess. It grew out of the simple formulation that the counselor's task 
was not to think for the client, or about the client, but with the client. 
If he is thinking for the client or about the client then the locus of 
evaluating is in the counselor; if he is thinking and empathizing with 
the client in the client's own reference structure, then he is respecting 
the client's own valuing process. 

In his study Raskin was raising the question: in therapy is there 
a decrease in the degree to which the client's values and standards 
depend upon the judgments and expectations of others, and an increase 
in the extent to which his values and standards are based upon a reliance 
upon his own experience? To answer this objectively Raskin took the 
following steps. 

1. Three judges working independently were asked to select, 

in several recorded interviews, those statements which had to 
do with the source of the client's values and standards. It was 
found that there was more than 80 per cent agreement in the 
selection of such statements, indicating that the study was deal- 
ing with a discriminable construct. 

2. Selecting 22 of these items to represent a wide range of 
source of values, Raskin gave these items to 20 judges, asking 
them to distribute these statements in four piles according to 
the continuum being studied, with equal-appearing intervals 
between the piles. Twelve of the items rated most consistently 


were used to form and illustrate a scale of locus of evaluation, 
with values from 1.0 to 4.0. Step 1 represented an unqualified 


28 id. 
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reliance on the evaluations made by others. Step 2 included 
those instances in which there was a predominant concern with 
what others think, but some dissatisfaction with this state of 
dependence. Step 3 represented those expressions in which 
the individual showed as much respect for his own valuing pro- 
cess as for the values and expectations of others, and showed 
an awareness of the difference between self-evaluation and 
dependence on others' values. Step 4 was reserved for those 
instances in which there was clear evidence of reliance upon 
one's Own experience and judgment as the basic source of 
values. 

de lina: now used this scale to rate each of 59 interviews 
in ten brief but fully recorded cases which had been made the 
subject of other research investigations. After he had made 
these ratings, but before analyzing them, he wished to determine 
the reliability of his judgments. Consequently he chose at ran- 
dom one item relating to locus of evaluation from each of the 59 
interviews, and had these rated independently by another judge 
who knew nothing of the source of the items, or whether they 
came from early or late interviews. The correlation between 
the two sets of ratings was .91, a highly satisfactory reliability. 

4. Having constructed a scale of equal-appearing intervals, 
and having demonstrated that it was a reliable instrument, 
Raskin now was ready to determine whether there had been any 
shift in the locus of evaluation during therapy. The average 
score, for the final interviews in the ten cases was 1.97, for 
the final interviews, 2.73, a difference significant at the .01 
level. Thus the theory of client-centered therapy on this point 
was upheld. A further confirmation was available. These 10 
cases had been studied in other objective ways, so that there 
were objective criteria from other studies as to which cases 
were more, and which less successful. I one takes the five 
cases judged as more successful, the shift in locus evaluation 
in these cases is even sharper, the average for the first inter- 
views being 2.12, and for the final interviews 3. 34. 


Rogers comments, "Although the number of cases studied is 
small, and the therapy very brief (as was characteristic of that earlier 


period) these are the only major flaws in this study. "30 


2Ipid., pp. 248-250. 30mid., p. 250. 
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There is no intent on my part to exclude the validity of other 
systems of therapy. This particular system has value for the purposes 
of this study because (1) it centers in an identifiable interpersonal 
climate which brings about change in predictable directions of growth 
toward more fully functioning individuals, (2) its constructs are empiri- 
cally verifiable, and (3) it has broad applications in society since its 
general effectiveness turns On an interpersonal climate rather than on 


technical diagnosis, evaluations, and advice. 


Broad application. Though Rogers’ theory and research have 
grown out of the one-to-one therapeutic relationship, he feels that the 
interpersonal climate that is effective there is also effective in other 
settings. He writes, 


To me, the exciting thing about these research findings is 
not simply the fact that they give evidence of the efficacy of one 
form of psychotherapy, though that is by no means unimportant. 
The excitement comes from the fact that these findings justify 
an even broader hypothesis regarding all human relationships. 
There seems every reason to suppose that the therapeutic rela- 
tionship is only one instance of interpersonal relations, and that 
the same lawfulness governs all such relationships. Thus it 
seems reasonable to hypothesize that if the parent creates with 
his child a psychological climate such as we have described, 
then the child will become more self-directing, socialized, and 
mature. To the extent that the teacher creates such a relation- 
ship with his class, the student will become a self-initiated 
learner, more original, more self-disciplined, less anxious 
and other-directed. If the administrator, or military or indust- 
rial leader, creates such a climate within his organization, then 
his staff will become more self-responsible, more creative, 
better able to adapt to new problems, more basically coopera- 
tive. It appears possible to me that we are seeing the emer- 
gence of a new field of human relationships, in which we may 
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specify that if certain attitudinal conditions exist, then certain 
definable changes will occur. 

Basic encounter group. Partly in line with his hypothesis regard- 
ing the effectiveness of the therapeutic interpersonal climate in non- 
therapeutic settings Rogers has become more and more involved with 
the intensive small group experience. Working with his therapeutic 
climate in the small group setting he has been instrumental in develop- 
ing what has come to be known as the basic encounter group. This is 
usually a group of eight to eighteen people who meet for a period of 
time— generally from 20 to 60 hours of intensive sessions—with a per- 
son called a facilitator. His title comes from his primary function of 
facilitating the expression of feelings and thoughts by group members. 
To this end, sessions are relatively unstructured with the facilitator 
seeking to be congruent, accepting, and empathic with the aim of keep- 
ing the interpersonal climate as close to one of reality, safety, and 
freedom as the priority of reality permits. 

Rogers summarizes the practical hypotheses which tend to be 
associated with the small group process: 

In an intensive group, with much freedom and little structure, 
the individual will gradually feel safe enough to drop some of 
his defenses and facades; he will relate more directly on a 
feeling basis (come into a basic encounter) with other members 


of the group; he will come to understand himself and his rela- 
tionship to others more accurately; he will change in his 


Slid., pe 37. 
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personal attitudes and behavior; and he will subsequently relate 
more effectively to others in his every-day life situation. 32 


33 which sought to 


B. D. Meador recently completed a study 
observe the process variation in individuals in a basic encounter group 
from the point of view of Rogers' theory of process movement. The 
study involved a basic week-end encounter during which the participants 
met for five sessions. Each session except the last was for three to 
four hours; the final session was two hours; the total time in group was 
sixteen hours. There were eight group members, four men and four 
women, plus two male facilitators, Carl Rogers and Richard Farson. 
The group consisted of two housewives, a teacher, a school principal, 
three businessmen, anda minister. The entire process was filmed. 

The hypothesis to be tested was: positive process movement as 
measured on the Process Scale will be apparent for each of the eight 
individual participants in the group. Meador's summary of the method- 
ology follows: 

Ten segments, each approximately two minutes in length, 

were selected for each of eight individuals from a film of a 
week-end basic encounter group. Two segments for every 
individual were taken from each of the five sessions the group 


met. These filmed segments were then spliced together in 
random order for the eight target individuals, resulting in 


32carl R. Rogers, "The Process of the Basic Encounter Group," 
Challenges of Humanistic Psychology, ed. James F. T. Bugental (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), p. 262. 


Petty DeShong Meador, "An Analysis of Process Movement in 
a Basic Encounter Group" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, United 
States International University, San Diego, California, 1970). 
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eight ten-segment reels. Thirteen judges rated the eighty seg- 
ments on the Process Scale. Ratings were made independently. 
Clinically naive judges were used, and ratings were made fol- 
lowing a period of training and practice in the use of the scale. 3 

Meador's hypothesis and Rogers' process theory were supported 
by the findings. Each person moved through at least two process states, 
one moved through three and one moved through four. Generally, the 
movement on the scale was from a minimum of 2.5to 3.59 to a maximum 
of 4.0 to 5.5. A clue to the significance of this movement is seen in 
Rogers' notation regarding stages four and five. He notes that moving 
into stage four is paSsing an important threshold in the therapeutic pro- 
cess. 9? He also notes that stage five is several hundred psychological 
miles from the first stage described. 36 

How well do these changes hold? Some idea can be obtained from 
the subjective data collected by Rogers from 481 individuals who had 
participated in groups that he had organized or conducted. The informa- 
tion was gathered from two to twelve months following the group experi- 
ence, but the greater part was collected after a three to six month 
period. Rogers summarizes the data: 

Of these individuals, two (i.e., less than one-half of 1 percent) 
felt it had changed their behavior in ways they did not like. 


Fourteen percent felt the experience had made no perceptible 
change in their behavior. Another fourteen percent felt that it 


mid. 
Rogers, On Becoming A Person, op. cit., p. 139. 


3Omid., p. 143. 
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had changed their behavior but that this change had disappeared 
or left only a small residual positive effect. Fifty-seven percent 
felt it had made a continuing positive difference in their behavior, 
a few feeling that it had made some negative changes along with 
the positive. 

One of the limitations of the effectiveness of the therapeutic 
interpersonal climate resides in the capability of the individual to per- 
ceive it as marked by reality, safety, and freedom. Regarding the 
effectiveness of this climate in the one-to-one situation as viewed from 


the point of view of the Process Scale Rogers comments, "Evidently we 


do not yet know, with any satisfactory degree of assurance, how to be of 


therapeutic help to individuals whose behavior when they come to us is 
typical of stages one andtwo. . o "38 It's also clear from Rogers’ 


data that not all who participate in groups characterized by a similar 
climate experience what they would perceive as a continuing positive 


difference in their behavior. 


Summary. In summary, it appears that congruence, uncon- 
ditional positive regard, and empathic understanding create an 
interpersonal climate marked by reality, safety, and freedom. When 
an interpersonal climate is perceived as such by an individual 
either in a one-to-one or in a small group situation over a period 


of time his attitudes and behaviors will change in a degree measurable 





Sl Rogers, "The Process of the Basic Encounter Group,” Op. Cito, 
PPo 212-273. 


Movers; On Becoming A Person, Ope cit., po 126. 
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on Rogers’ Process Scale in the direction of becoming a more fully func- 


tioning person. 


The Defense-Reductive Climate 

In independent research beginning in 1937, Jack R. Gibb has 
developed an empirico-deductive theory of defense arousal and mainten- 
ance in small groups with the assumption that such a theory is central 
to the building of an adequate formal theory of social organization. The 
theory has special value for this study because it centers in interper- 
fee) climates and was developed independently of Rogers. It also has 
special value because of the quantity of field testing in large organiza- 
tions. The overall orientation is broad including education, child 


rearing, training, and therapy. 


Research methodology. The relative utility of the constructs of 
the theory arise in part from the fact that Gibh since 1953, has been 
making a practical and systematic test of a tri-partite theory of research 
methodology. The theory is based on the assumption that 


o o o Optimal research progress would be made if there were con- 
current reciprocally interactive interrelationship among three 
necessary phases of effort: (1) hypothesis production and theory 
building, (2) empirical data accumulation, and (3) engineering 
tests of derivations from the theory, implications of the data, or 
intuitive hunches. These theoretical, empirical, and EN 
ing phases of research effort are reciprocally dependent. 3 


Jack R. Gibb, "Factors Producing Defensive Behavior within 
Groups" (Final Technical Report for period 1 February 1960 to 31 
December 1962, Washington, D.C.: National Training Laboratories), 
Po 20. 
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Research setting. Gibb has done his work in the following set- 
tings listed in sequences Brigham Young University, Michigan State 
University, the Group Process Laboratory of the University of Colorado, 
the Fels Group Dynamics Center of the University of Delaware, the 
National Training Laboratories, and field studies in several large cor- 
porations. A major share of the research has been financed through a 
series Of grants from the Group Psychology Branch of the Office of 
Naval Research. 

The empirical research has followed two patterns: "Miniature 
and artifactual paradigms were constructed in the laboratory as situa- 
tions for tests of abstracted relationships. Field situations were devised 
as tests of generalizability of these laboratory-derived propositions in 


mabtural'' or "field" situations. "49 


General theory. Before examining in detail the part of Gibb's 
theory that deals directly with interpersonal climate and growth, it will 
be helpful to have an overview of the major aspects of his defense- 
reductive theory. The brief of his ten basic assumptions that follows 
is based on two presentations of his theory, the first of which is the 
technical report referenced above which includes references to the 


empirically supported studies and a list of publications that have 


20mid., po 2. 
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resulted from the projects. The second?! is a more extended treat- 
ment without a list of references. 

Assumption I: primary modal concerns. There are four basic 
concerns that arise inevitably whenever there is social interaction: 
acceptance, data flow, goal formation, and social control. They gener- 
ate emergent and intrinsic motivations to reduce the concerns. When 
reduction occurs, it produces growth. Gibb defines the four concerns: 


The acceptance concern or dimension has to do with the forma- 
tion of trust and acceptance of self and of others, the reduction 
of fear of self and of others, and the consequent growth of con- 
fidence. Tne data-flow concern is related to the flow of feeling 
and perceptual data through the person or through the group; 
the system output of behavioral cues and all communicative 
evidence of attitudes, feelings, and perceptions; and the system 
input of such data. The goal-formation concern has to do with 
the continuing assessment of intrinsic motivation in the person 
or the group, and the integration of motivations at various levels 
into action sequences, problem solving, and decision making. 
The control dimension relates to the intrapersonal and interper- 
sonal control or regulatory mechanisms that lead to coordinated 
sequences of behavior in the person, sequential flow of behavior 
in the group, formulation of roles and expectancies, and inte- 
gration of function into structure at all levels of social behavior. 


Since this schema provides the basic framework for the develop- 
ment of the theory, it is important to note some of the evidence for its 
methodological usefulness. References to emjirical support are 


included in the referenced Technical Report. 


Al jack R. Gibb, "Climate for Trust Formation," T-Group 
Theory and Laboratory Method, eds. Leland P. Bradford, Jack Ro 
Gibb, and Kenneth D. Benne (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Ince, 
1964), 279-309. 


42Gibb, "Factors Producing Defensive Behavior within Groups, " 
Ope Cite, pp. 3-4, 
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(1) The concerns are apparently universal in occurrence in 
work, action, training, and therapy groups. They continually 
recur in the verbal and non-verbal behavior of group members. 


(2) The categories show a relatively good fit with categories 
of mental health and personality development as seen in the clin- 
ical literature. 


(3) Experimental manipulation of each of the four major 
variables seems to produce increments or decrements in group 
effectiveness. 


(4) Our studies of group growth indicate that significant 
changes occur along each of the four dimensions with prolonged 
training or therapy. 


(5) Examination of the anthropological studies of group behav- 
ior and organizational structure indicates the prevalence of these 
four concerns. 


(6) Handling of the concern by a group is frequently accom- 
panied by high emotionality, neurotic persistence, or neurotic 
denial. 


(7) The categories have high validity for trainees in group 
therapy, group education, or group training. 


(8) The categories have face validity for naive group mem- 
bers, who can easily identify, from their own experiences, 
instances of change along each of the four dimensions. 


(9) Intensive interviews of group members at critical points 
in group growth show consistent Sequences in concern resolution. 


Assumption II: derivative modal concerns. Each of the primary 
modal concerns becomes differentiated into a manifest concern, which 
often becomes verbalized and conscious. Gibb writes, 


o> o othe primary, often latent, concern for acceptance becomes 
differentiated into concerns about degrees of membership in the 
various groups of which the person is in some fashion a parts oo o 
The concern for data finds its manifest expression in decision 
making and choice behavior in the groupe The concern for goal 
formation becomes a concern for productivity, creativity, learn- 
ing, growth, or other forms of end or means product of the 
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group. The control dimension becomes a concern for organiza- 
tion, which in the sense the term is used here has all degrees 
of formality, stability, awareness, and complexity in a variety 
of social situations. 

In studies of 114 training groups where one or more trainers 
were present (49 groups at the National Training Laboratories, 43 in 
various industrial settings, and 22 student and adult groups at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado) and 89 training groups where trainers were not 
present (66 at the University of Colorado and 23 in other industrial and 
educational settings) the evidence was clear, '". . .that, whether or not 
a trainer is present, groups work on the four primary modal concerns 
and the four derivative concerns. "44 

Assumption IN: primary social drives. The primary modal con- 
cerns are maintained by four comparable social drives which are assumed 
to exist in all social organisms: acceptance, cognitive-affective clarity, 
achievement-fulfillment, and interdependence. Gibb states that the evi- 
dence for this assumption comes from post-training interviews, the 
continual ascendance of these drives in multiple leaderless and trainer- 
less groups with minimal norm induction, the rise in defense level 
when inductions are designed to thwart these drives, and from extrapo- 
lations from the general literature on social motivation. 


The data in these first three assumptions are charted in columns 


m2 and 3 in Table I. 





43bid., p. 5. 44 id. 
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Assumption IV: defense level. The defense levelis a dynamic 
state of a social system and is seen conceptually as the amount and dis- 
tribution of effort expended by the social system in protecting itself 
from perceived or anticipated attack from within or from without. The 
social system referred to may be intrapersonal, dyadic, group, institu- 
tional, community, or societal. Although defenses of a system can be 
differentiated qualitatively, Gibb's interest has been in refining a unitary 
construct; finding correlates, determiners, and effects, determining 
properties; and determining the usefulness of the construct in predicting 
behaviors of social systems and in understanding the nature of social 
behavior. 

The defense level is related to the primary modal concerns. 
Studies have shown the following— 

(1) The DL is related to the perceived or felt acceptance from 
within or without the system: 

Caring-oriented feedback is more reductive of the DL than 

neutral feedback. 
Positive feedback lowers the DL. 
Induced supportive climates reduce decision-time. 


Trust formation is central to the induction of the therapeutic 
cOmmunity. 

A change in language patterns changes DL in both the sender 
and receiver of communications. 

Support-oriented leaderless training in college groups and 
in elementary classrooms produces decreased DL and subse- 
quent behavior change. 


(2) The DL is related to information deprivation and reduced 


data flow: 
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Groups whose members get information about feelings, either 
positive or negative, perform more effectively on the task than 
do groups without such information. 

Continual feedback over periods from three to forty weeks 
causes significant directional changes in DL and in task effective- 
ness. 

Spontaneous expression of feeling is related to trust forma- 
tiono 

DL is lowered and raised and data flow mediated by postural, 
tonal, and other non-language cueso 

Creativity is related to data flow and defense level. 

Self-insight changes occur as a correlate of DL changes 
during training as compared with situations in which DL remains 
relatively constant. 


(3) The DL is related to goal formation: 


In general, when inductions are dissonant with emergent goal 
structures within the system, DL is raised. 

Goal formation is increasingly difficult as the perceived size 
of the social system increases. Any impairment of goal forma- 
tion tends to increase the DL. 

Supervisors who start with worker perceptions of the goal 
rather than with supervisor perceptions of the goal arrive at 
decisions with groups more rapidly and with greater frequency 
of attained consensus. 

Goal formation is dependent upon antecedent growth on the 
acceptance and data-flow dimensions. 

Manipulation of acceptance and data flow can produce polari- 
zation and increase DL during goal exploration. This is 
interpreted as evidence for the genetic antecedence of certain 
variables in the contingency hierarchy. 


(4) The DL is related to the ratio of the emergent-autonomous 
control systems to the externality of control systems: 


Perceived coercion or persuasion raises the DL. 

DL is lowered and provisional behavior increased after 
forced work on building an internal control system. 

Remarks which are perceived as control oriented raise 
the DL. 

Reduction of external controls raises DL in situations of low 
acceptance and decreases DL in situations of higher acceptance 
or of further growth on the acceptance dimension. 
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Assumption V: personal growth. Growth in the person is 
associated with increasing acceptance of self and others, with 
increasing spontaneity (output) and awareness (input), with increasing 
directional integration of goal structure of the organism, and the emer- 
gence of an intra-system control system. Susceptibility to growth is 
assumed to be a major property of social organismo. Defense level is 
assumed tobe a major deterrent to growth in all social systems. 
Change in the direction of growth on any of the above four dimensions 
brings into being forces making for further growth. 

Assumption VI: group growth. Defense level is assumed to be 
directly related to directionality of group growth. Defense-reductive 
states (growth-producing states) in the group are associated with the 
emergence of a trust system, a high reliability feedback system, increas- 
ing goal integration in depth and in spread, and increasingly participative 
structure and function (intra-system control). 

Gibb has been unable to find consistent, identifiable stages of 
development in the many small groups he has studied. The modal concerns 
are not such stages, he calls them '". . .methodological tools which 
simplify the task of the diagnostician but bring an artifactitious quality 
to the flow of processes in the developing eroups. 46 Though Gibb does 
not see consistent stages of development, he does see consistent sequen- 


tial changes when looking at groups over a time span. He writes, 


“mid. E PALO. 
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In the Colorado studies, for example, we brought both naive and 
trained observers in to observe the third And fifty-eighth hours 
of the training groups. .. „All observers agreed on the pre- 
sence of dramatic changes on the four modal dimensions. In 
contrast to this high agreement, there was low inter-observer 
agreement in identifying interim "stages' of growth on the four 
dimensions. o o o 
Of the four primary modal concerns acceptance is the basic 
dimension. Progressive movement on the other three dimensions is 
not possible without concurrent progressive movement on the acceptance 
dimension. Gibb notes, ''As people grow to trust one another they can 
share intrinsic motivations, give and receive data from one another, 
and build an inter-changeable, interdependent organization which spon- 
taneously meets the changing needs of the group. "48 
Gibb reports that analysis of the tapes and coded observations of 
88 training groups indicates that change on some of the dimensions does 
Occur inall cases. In all groups that continued for over 60 hours there 
was significant progress in all four dimensions. 
Assumption VII: the contingency hierarchy. There is a consis- 
tent genetic sequence in the rise of the four basic modal concerns in a 
social structure. The deepest and earliest concerns arise in the follow- 
ing order: acceptance, data flow, goal formation, and control. 
Development on all four dimensions is concurrent and interdependent, 
but optimal (regenerative) growth occurs when the factors "lead" one 
another in the optimal sequence. 


*Tmid. 48mid., pp. 10-11. 
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Gibb points out that growth in each dimension is contingent upon 
growth in each of the other dimensions of the hierarchy so that each 
factor in the hierarchy provides a pace-setting or boundary function for 
the factors lower in the hierarchy. Thus, data flow is possible only 
within the limits of trust formation. Integration of group goals occurs 
only as rapidly as members build sufficient trust and awareness to 
verbalize openly their intrinsic goals. Gibb observes that 
In the early stages of group growth, organization is maintained 
by an appropriate degree of formalization of control mechanisms, 
imposition of extrinsic goals, filtering of the communication 
system, and checks and balances appropriate to the trust level. 
In the later stages of group growth, the organization, growing 
from a free flow of data in relatively high trust, becomes spon- 
taneously generated through integration of intrinsic motivations. 49 
Assumption VII: regeneration cycle. Under certain specified 
conditions within a social structure a regenerative cycle builds up so 
that the process becomes cumulatively more effective. He writes, 
Thus, under certain conditions interaction leads to trust, which 
allows openness of data, which permits sharing of self-assessed 
goals, which creates interdependence, which augments trust 
and acceptance, even greater data sharing, a deeper look at 
one's goals, greater interdependence, and so on, in a regen- 
erative cycle which under certain conditions at least leads to 
apparent growth of people and to the production of healthy groups. 
Assumption IX: defense-reductive technology. Under certain 
conditions a constellation of behaviors will arise in social structure 


which is essentially defense-reductive, ". . .tends to trigger or to sus- 


tain the regenerative cycle, can be learned under predictable conditions 





49id., pe 12. Omid., p. 13. 
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of tuition, tends to cluster and to feed itself, and leads to growth in the 
person or in the group. "9l Table IT lists such representative behaviors 
and representative effects in clusters determined by the primary modal 
concerns. 

Assumption X: defense-inductive technology. Under certain 
conditions a constellation of behaviors will arise in social structure 
which is essentially defense-inductive, "'. ə tends to trigger or to sus- 
tain counter-regenerative cycles, can be learned under predictable 
conditions of tuition, tends to cluster and to feed itself, and either pre- 
vents or depresses growth processes in social organisms." 92 Table III 
lists such representative behaviors and representative effects in clusters 
determined by the primary modal concerns. 

Regarding persuasive and participative behaviors Gibb states, 


Systematic analysis of tapes and observations of training and 
educational groups indicate the predictive value of coding group 
member behaviors as "persuasive" (defense-inductive) and "par- 
ticipative" (defense-reductive). 

The "persuasive technology" tends to arise predictably and 
somewhat systematically from the set of conditions that come 
about in a group that has failed to make great movements On the 
acceptance dimension. When the group has made great progress 
on the acceptance dimension, participative behaviors tend to 
arise. The two technologies indicated in Tables Two and Three 
represent two "idealized" extremes of patterns observed in both 
the natural and training groups observed in our studies. In 
practice, of course, members. . .tend to exhibit mixed and 
inconsistent technologies. . . .One relationship, for instance, 
which seems clear is that increasing fear and distrust are 
accOmpanied by an increasing use of persuasive technologies. 


“lipid. 52pid., p. 15. 
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As confidence and trust increase, patterns of membership and 
leadership become increasingly congruent with the partici- 
pative model, 99 
Gibb's theory is well delineated and has support both from 
empirical laboratory and field studies and from engineering efforts?® 
extended through abroad gamut of natural groups. With this 
broad outline of his theory of defense reduction in mind, I now set 


forth in more detail the elements ‘that have to do with climate and 


growth. 


Climate and growth. Gibb holds that the climate or general 
feeling in a staff meeting or any other group is far more important than 
the specified rules that can be set up for dealing with one another. He 
writes, ''The general climate that we create of acceptance, of warmth, 
of emotional togetherness, of accepting differences, of permitting people 
to live differently—this kind of climate is the important matter in 
therapy groups or in staff committees.'"97 Gibb states that an observer 
coming into a group for the first time can sense an "atmosphere" or 
"climate", but that even a sensitive observer might have difficulty 


describing the feelings he has which tell him about the climate. He 


Bas, p. 15. S6mid., pp. 17-20. 


ack R. Gibb, "Sociopsychological Processes of Group Instruc- 
tion” (Appears as Chapter VI in "The Dynamics of Instructional Groups, 
Part II of the Fifty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, University of Chicago Press, 1960), p. 122. 
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can sense the climate but the sensing is colored by his own inner 


state. °° 


Although climates may have many qualitative differentiations, 
Gibb has approached the problem by delineating two basic types of 
interpersonal climates: supportive and defensive. The distinction is 
made in terms of how the climate is affecting the defense level, a con- 
struct defined above under the treatment of general defense- reductive 
theory. Defense climates raise the DL, supportive or defensive-reduc- 
tive climates lower the DL. 

Climates arise out of behaviors. Clusters of defensive behaviors 
give rise to a defensive climate. Clusters of participative behaviors 
give rise to a supportive climate. Such clusters are charted in Table 
IV. The two columns of characteristic behaviors are condensations of 
column (2) in Tables II and JH above. Detailed representative effects 


of such behavior are listed in column (3) of Tables II and II: 


98 yack R- Gibb, "The Occupational Therapist Works with Groups," 
The American Journal of Occupational Therapy, XII (July-August, 1958), 
205-214, 
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TABLE IV9 


DEFENSIVE AND PARTICIPATIVE BEHAVIOR 


Characteristic Characteristic 
Key areas of defensive participative 
social behavior behaviors behaviors 
Climate Fear Warmth 
Distrust Trust 
Data flow Data restriction Openness 
Facade formation Spontaneity 
Goal formation Persuasion Problem solving 
Manipulation of Permissivity (use 
extrinsic rewards of intrinsic 
rewards) 
Control Tight external Emergent inner 
controls controls 
Bargaining Interdependence 


Working over an eight-year period with recordings of discussions 
occurring in varied settings, Gibb developed the six pairs of defensive 
and supportive categories presented in Table V. They are characteristics 
of verbal communications. Communicative behavior which a listener 
perceives as possessing any of the characteristics listed as defensive 
arouses defensiveness, while that listed as supportive reduces defensive 


feelings. 


59 Jack R. Gibb and Lorraine M. Gibb, "Organizational Improve- 
ment Through Focus on Trust Induction" (draft of unpublished chapter, 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, 1965). 
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TABLE vy00 


CATEGORIES OF BEHAVIOR CHARACTERISTIC OF SUPPORTIVE 
AND DEFENSIVE CLIMATES IN SMALL GROUPS 


Defensive climates Supportive climates 

1, Evaluation . 1. Description 

2. Control 2. Problem orientation 
3. Strategy 32 Spontaneity 

4. Neutrality 4. Empathy 

De Superiority 9. Equality 

6. Certainty 6. Provisionalism 


Gibb explains their interrelated function this way: 


Speech or other behavior which appears evaluative increases 
defensiveness. If by expression, manner of speech, tone of 
voice, or verbal content the sender seems to be evaluating or 
judging the listener, then the receiver goes on guard. Of 
course, other factors may inhibit the reaction. If the listener 
thought that the speaker regarded him as an equal and was 
being open and spontaneous, for example, the evaluativeness 
in a message would be neutralized and perhaps not even per- 
ceived. This same principle applies equally to the other five 
categories of potentially defense-producing climates. The 
Six sets are interactive. 


The behaviors arise out of inner feelings that move on the con- 
tinuum distrust-trust. Distrust produces forms of defensive behavior, 
while trust produces forms of supportive or participative behavior. 


These inner feelings are critical since they determine the behaviors 


60 Jack R. Gibb, "Defensive Communication, '' The Journal of 
Communication, XI (September, 1961), 141-148. 


mid. 
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which, in turn, produce the climate which, in turn, influences both feel- 
ings and behaviors. These feelings are the central issue in the first of 
the four primary modal concerns—acceptance—and that is why it is the 
critical modal concern, limiting or promoting development in the other 
three. In connection with this Gibb writes, 


The most impressive dynamic of early group life is the pre- 
sence of fear. Fear grows out of distrust. We tend to fear 
events, people, and stimuli for-which we feel we have no ade- 
quate response. Many factors in the new or immature u 
increase the normal residual fear that all people share. 6 


Gibb adds in another place, 


These feelings are often denied and deeply buried. Sometimes 
they are fairly near the surface. They are apparently rooted in 
lack of acceptance of the self and consequent lack of acceptance 
of others. The facades produced by socialization make it dif- 
ficult for a person to find himself, accept himself, or trust 
himself. 

One sees many symptoms of distrust, particularly in the 
early stages of group formation: persistent defense of one's 
public image, attempts to change attitudes and beliefs of others, 
attempts to make decisions for others, avoidance of feelings, 
avoidance of conflict, advice giving, flattery, cynicism about 
the powers of the group, derogation of the group's abilities, 
maintenance of formality in behavior and in control mechanisms, 
lack of confidence in the product of the group, and denial of 
membership. In action groups where distrust is strong, one 
sees insistence upon control, rigid preplanning of the group 
agenda, preservation of social distance, or fear of controversy. 


Experiences which produce trust tend to reduce the incident of the symp- 
toms cited above. Experiences which produce trust tend to induce 
personal and group growth. 


92 Gibb and Gibb, op. cite, p. 6. 


De "Climate for Trust Formation," op. cit., 284. 
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From their research and group experiences and from an exami- 
nation of the growth literature Jack and Lorraine Gibb are evolving a 
theory of personal and group growth in terms of ''more fully functioning. "' 
They write, ''Growth is a process of fulfilling, realizing, emerging, and 
becoming. It proceeds outward from within. „64 The structure of their 


theory is diagrammed in Table VI. 


TABLE VIP® 


A GROWTH-CENTERED VIEW OF SOCIAL 
PROCESSES AND VALUES 


Primary Basic Primary Primary 
social personal growth personal 

processes needs processes Antigrowth values 
Membership Belonging Trust, love Fear, distrust Trust 
Data flow Clarity Openness Facades, filters Openness 
Goal Fulfill- Self-determi- Apathy, frenetic Integrity 
formation ment nation (Auto- overactivity 


genic life) 


Control Freedom "True" inter- Dependency Freedom 
dependence 


They begin theirbrief descriptive statement ofthe theory as follows: 


e rack Ro. Gibb and Lorraine M. Gibb, '"'Leaderless Groups: 


Growth-Centered Values and Potentialities,' Ways of Growth: Approaches 
to Expanding Awareness, eds. Herbert A. Otto and John Mann (New 


York: Grossman Publishers, 1968), p. 101. 


mid., p. 104. 
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There are four basic processes that seem to occur inall 
social structure. People work on these processes both in nat- 
ural groups and in the training groups we have constructed for 
study. Group members work continuously on the problems 
of relating to each other, communicating with each other, form- 
ing goals, and developing control systems. These primary 
processes are related to four basic needs that seem to be com- 
mon to all persons and that direct and sustain human growth. 
As people get in depth communication, these needs appear most 
clearly. A person has a need to love and to be loved, to belong 
to the human race, and to have an emotional relationship to 
some significant group of relevant others. A person needs to 
have emotional and intellectual clarity, to know where he stands 
and where the world is, and to know how he is seen by relevant 
others. He needs to grow to self-realization, to become what 
he is to become, to have a sense of emergent worth and achieve- 
ment, to feel fulfilled, to feel that all parts of his life have 
integrity and wholeness, and to feel that his motivations and 
inner self are congruent with his behavior. A person needs to 
be able to mingle satisfyingly with others in personal relation- 
ships, share in their lives, influence and be influenced, live in 
interdependence. 


They continue on to observe that growth is a primary property 
of human organisms and that its correlates are a reduction of fear, the 
development of trust, and the removal of defensive states. Table VI 
describes in some detail the primary aspects of both personal and group 


growth. 


66; id., pp. 104-105. 
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TABLE VI 


67 


THE FOUR PRIMARY ASPECTS OF GROWTH 


Personal growth is toward: 


(1) Trust and love of self and 
others 

(2) Communication in depth with 
self and others (awareness 
and spontaneity) 

(3) Integration of a self- 
determined goal system 
into creative action 

(4) Emergent freedom in crea- 
tive interdependence 


Group growth is toward: 


(1) Full membership in love and 
trust 

(2) A functional feedback system 
permitting consensual decision- 
making 

(3) Integration of and creative move- 
ment toward group-determined 
goals 

(4) Spontaneous, participative, and 
emergent structure and function 


The following four statements capture the essence of the four 


dimensions of growth. (1) Growth is a process of reducing fears and 


defenses and freeing oneself to love and to trust and to be loved and 


trusted. (2) Growth is a process of increasing the depth and validity of 


communication with the self and with others. (3) Growth is a process 


of identifying one's own intrinsic emerging motivations and of maintain- 
yıng gıng 


ing his life activities in congruence with these motivations. (4) Growth 


iS a process of achieving interdependence. 


The Gibbs conclude, 


Trust is the central process of growth and the resultant cen- 
tral value. Growing people prize for themselves and for others 
the processes of open, honest, spontaneous communication in 


Tpid., pe 105. 
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depth; the integrity that accompanies congruence of motivations, 
feelings, and behavior; and the love that can occur among people 
who are truly free to live in interdependence. 

Summary. Gibb has developed a defense-reductive theory of 
process in small groups. The process is "seen" through an analytical 
schema consisting of four primary modal concerns that apparently arise 
in all social interaction: acceptance, data flow, goal formation, and 
control. The key to the process ie in the first modal concern— 
acceptance. The issues here are the reduction of fear, the development 
of trust, and the removal of defensive states—in other words, the build- 
ing of a supportive interpersonal climate. As movement is made in the 
direction of an atmosphere of trust, individual personal growth occurs 
on the dimensions of trust, openness, self-realization, and interdepen- 
dence. Progress toward an interpersonal climate of trust also facilitates 
group growth on the other three dimensions of data flow, goal formation, 
and control. Personal growth and group growth have a positive correla- 
tion. The supportive climate, the basic element of which is trust, 
facilitates personal growth toward becoming a more fully functioning 


N 


person. 


Rogers and Gibb: A Comparison 
Since both Rogers and Gibb have done major work in the area of 


interpersonal climate and its facilitation of personal growth, and since 





Bmid., p. 107. 
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their work has developed in relative independence of each other, it 
seems to me that whatever agreement may exist between their findings 
is at least to some degree a further validation. 

In the matter of interpersonal climate Rogers describes three 
behaviors which if perceived as such by the client tend to produce per- 
sonal growth. The behaviors are congruency, unconditional positive 
regard, and empathic understanding. There is a resultant interpersonal 
climate of reality, safety, and freedom. 

Gibb's listing of behaviors characteristic of supportive climates 
and characteristic of defensive climates are almost like expansions of 
the positive and negative sides of Rogers' three behaviors. Numbers 
3, 4, and 5 are nearly synonymous. Supportive behaviors are: (1) des- 
cription, (2) problem orientation, (3) spontaneity, (4) empathy, (5) 
equality, (6) provisionalism. The defensive parallels are clearly 
excluded by Rogers' three: (1) evaluation, (2) control, (3) strategy, 

(4) neutrality, (5) superiority, (6) certainty. Gibb's supportive climate 
is one of warmth and trust the correlates of which are openness, integ- 
rity, and interdependence. The terms are close enough to reality, 
safety, and freedom to be considered describing a very similar climate— 
especially since the conditioning behaviors are so much alike. 

Regarding their views of the more fully functioning person, both 
have similar ideas of the basic nature of growth. Rogers: "It seems to 


mean that the individual moves toward being, knowingly and acceptingly, 
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the process which he inwardly and actually Eu Gibb: "Growth is a 


process of fulfilling, realizing, emerging, and becoming. It proceeds 


outward from within. „70 


Rogers' more fully functioning person moves along the following 
lines (abridged): 


1. Movement away from facades. His clients seek to cease 
struggling to be what they are not. 

2. Movement away from "oughts.' They cease guiding their 
conduct in terms of unreal, internalized images of what they ought 
EO be. 

3. Movement away from "meeting others' expectations" in 
Slavish fashion. They stop trying compulsively to please others. 

4, Movement toward self-direction. His clients move toward 
choosing their own behavior in responsible fashion. 

5. Movement toward accepting themselves. They accept 
themselves as persons in process of "becoming." 

6. Movement toward being open to their experience. They do 
not blot out thoughts, feelings, perceptions, and memories which 
might be unpleasant. 

7. Movement toward acceptance. They accept others and 
trust themselves. 


Gibb's characteristics of the more fully functioning person /2 
are as follows with the numbers of Rogers' corresponding character- 
istics in parenthesis. 

Self acceptance and the ability to accept others, (1, 5, 7). 

Rogers, On Becoming A Person, op. cit., po 175. 


10 Gibb and Gibb, ''Leaderless Groups: Growth-Centered Values 
and Potentialities," op. cit., p. 101. 


E aney Jourard, Personal Adjustment (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1963), p. 15. 


o and Gibb, "Organizational Improvement Through Focus 
on Trust Induction," op. cit., po 8. 
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Greater awareness and openness, (6). 
Self-determination and self-evaluation of progress toward one's 
own goals, (4). 
Emergence of inner control systems, (2, 3). 
There is substantial agreement in the findings of Rogers and 
Gibb regarding interpersonal climate that promotes growth toward 


becoming a more fully functioning person. 


Other Verifications 

It does not seem necessary to examine in detail any other 
research oriented theoretical systems that deal with interpersonal cli- 
mates, but perhaps brief references to the outcomes of other research 
programs and studies will show something of the broad base involved 
with this particular point of view. Iturn to the separate studies made 


by Rensis Likert, Chris Argyris, and Douglas McGregor. 


Rensis Likert. Likert's findings spring from a ten year research 
program carried on by the Institute for Social Research at the University 
of Michigan. The work began in 1947 and was wholly funded in its begin- 
ning by the Office of Naval Research; later, several industrial 
organizations and foundations added their support. 

A general formulation regarding interpersonal climate has come 
out of the research program: 

The structure of the organization and the manner in which the 


organization functions should be such that there is a maximum 
probability that in all interactions each of the individuals 
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involved will, in the light of his background, experience, and 
expectations, view the interaction as supportive and one which 
contributes to his sense of personal worth. 13 


The following specific attitudes and behaviors of a superior 
toward subordinates were found to be associated with the highest pro- 
ductivity, highest motivation, and highest satisfaction. 


He is supportive, friendly and helpful rather than hostile. 
He is. . genuinely interested in the well-being of subordinates 
and their families and endeavors to treat people in a sensitive, 
considerate way. 

He has confidence in the integrity, ability and motivations 
of subordinates rather than being suspicious and distrustful. 

His confidence in subordinates leads him to have high expec- 
tations as to the level of performance by subordinates. oo o 
(This is fundamentally a supportive rather than a critical or 
hostile relationship. ) 

He sees that each subordinate is well-trained for his par- 
ticular job. He also endeavors to help subordinates to obtain 
promotion by training them for the next level job. This includes 
giving them relevant experience and coaching whenever the 
opportunity offers. 

He coaches and assists employees whose performance is 
below standard. In the case of a subordinate who is clearly 
misplaced and unable to do his job satisfactorily, he endeavors 
to find a position well-suited to that employee's abilities and - 
arranges to have the employee transferred to it. 

He helps subordinates to grow by giving them freedom to 
participate in decisions and to make decisions, and he is sup- 
portive rather than punitive when they make mistakes. 

He seeks to know and use their "ideas" and to draw upon 
their experience. To facilitate this flow of ideas and influence, 
he seeks to develop an atmosphere of confidence and trust and 
a group form of organization. 


| T3Rensis Likert, 'An Emerging Theory of Organization, Leader- 
ship, and Management," Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, eds. 
Luigi Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1961), p. 297. 


74 





Ibid., PPDo 295-296. 
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Paralleling Gibb's findings Likert concludes from his research 
that the goals of the organization must satisfactorily incorporate the 
needs of its members. There needs to be an efficient interaction system 
so that there will be full communication of relevant information between 
various levels of the organization and across them. Such a system needs 
to be able to handle the distribution of influence so that the experience, 
knowledge, and needs of members are reflected adequately in the deci- 
sions and actions taken by the organization. His general formulation 
regarding this is that ''. . . management will make full use of the poten- 
tial capacities of its human resources only when each person in an 
organization is a member of one or more well-knit, effectively function- 
ing work groups which have high skills of interaction and high perfor- 
mance goals. "1? 

In summary, Likert's studies show that a member of an organi- 
zation is more fully functioning within that organization when attitudes 


and behaviors of superiors create an interpersonal climate of trust and 


Support. 


Chris Argyris. Chris Argyris of Yale University, as a result of 
field studies involving (a) the impact of the plant manager upon his sub- 
ordinates, (b) the subordinates' adaptation to the leader, and (c) their 
adaptation to each other, concluded that the organizational structure 


lbid., pe 298. 
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itself was a factor increating the interpersonal climate in an organization. 
The principles of formal organization—task (work) specialization, chain 
of command, unity of direction, span of control—and their correlates, 
directive leadership and managerial controls, have the eine impact: 


The impact of the principles above is to place employees in 
work situations where (1) they are provided minimal control over 
their work a day world, (2) they are expected to be passive, 
dependent, and subordinate, (3) they are expected to have a short 
time perspective, (4) they are induced to perfect and value the 
frequent use of a few skin-surface shallow abilities and (5) they 
are expected to produce under conditions leading to psychological 
failure. 

Allthese characteristics can be shown to be incongruent to 
the ones healthy human beings in our culture are postulated to 
desire. They are much more congruent with the needs of infants 
in our culture. In effect, therefore, organizations adapt an 
initial strategy where they are willing to pay high wages and 
provide adequate seniority if mature adults will, for eight hours 
a day, behave in a less than mature manner. 





Argyris states his findings in terms of propositions (abridged): 


Proposition I. There is a lack of congruency between the needs 
of healthy individuals and the demands of the formal organization. 


Proposition II. The resultants of this disturbance are frustra- 
tion, failure, short-time perspective, and conflict. Because their 
self-expression will be blocked, they will not be permitted to 
define their own goals in relation to central needs or the paths to 
these goals, they have no control over the clarity and stability of 
their future. 


Proposition III. Under certain conditions the degree of frustra- 
tion, failure, short-time perspective and conflict will tend to 
increase. 





chris Argyris, 'Organizational Leadership, '' Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior, eds. Luigi Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961), p. 297. 


s.. 





Proposition IV. The nature of the formal principles of organi- 
zation cause the subordinates, at any given level, to experience 
competition, rivalry, intersubordinate hostility and to develop a 
focus toward the parts rather than the whole. 


Proposition V. Employees react to the formal organization by 
creating informal activities. 


Proposition VI. Employee adaptive behavior maintains individual 
self-integration and simultaneously impedes integration with the for- 
mal organization. 

Proposition VII. Adaptive behavior of employees has a cumula- 
tive effect, feeds back into the formal organization, and further 
entrenches itself. 


Proposition VIII. Certain management reactions tend to increase 
the antagonisms underlying adaptive behavior. 


According to Argyris these propositions predict that the depen- 
dence and submissiveness that people will experience will tend to be 
caused by formal organization, directive leadership, and managerial 
controls. They predict that dependence and submissiveness will frus- 
trate people and place them in conflict if people aspire toward personal 
maturity. They predict further that people will tend to react by creating 
informal activities (apathy, indifference, goldbricking, rate-setting). 

Though it is not directly stated by Argyris his conclusions imply 
that the interpersonal climate created by formal ratón; directive 
leadership, and managerial controls is defensive and thus inhibitive to 
the full functioning of the individual both as a person and as a member 


ae 


of the organization. 
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Douglas McGregor. Douglas McGregor, of the School of Indus- 
trial Management of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made a 
comparative study of management development programs in a number of 
large companies. His intent was to learn more about the way in which 
theories and practices within different organizations influence the mak- 


78 


ing of managers. His book, The Human Side of Enterprise, '° grew out 


of the first five years of the researeh. 

In the book McGregor describes two theories of management, 
Theory X and Theory Y. Theory X is the traditional view of direction 
and control. He sees it based on assumptions ''. . .implicit in most of 
the literature of organization and in much current managerial policy and 
practices." 19 These assumptions are: 


1, The average human being has an inherent dislike of work 
and will avoid it if he can. 


2. Because of this human characteristic of dislike of work, 
most people must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened 
with punishment to get them to put forth adequate effort toward 
the achievement of organizational objectives. 


Je The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes 
to avoid responsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants 
security above all. 


McGregor feels that these assumptions would not have persisted 


if there were not a considerable body of evidence to support them. 


Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960). 
Mobic. p. 33% 
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However, he also feels that there are many readily observable pheno- 
mena in industry and elsewhere which are not consistent with this view 
of human nature. Discussing the basis for formulating a more adequate 


theory, he writes, 


The growth of knowledge in the social sciences during the past 
quarter century has made it possible to reformulate some assump- 
tions about human nature and human behavior in the organizational 
setting which resolve certain of the inconsistencies inherent in 
Theory X. While this reformulation is, of course, tentative, it 
provides an improved basis for prediction and control of human 
behavior in industry. 


The new theory he calls Theory Y, the integration of individual 
and organizational goals. It is based on the following assumptions: 


1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as 
natural as play or rest. 


2. External control and the threat of punishment are not the 
only means for bringing about effort toward organizational objec- 
tives. Man will exercise self-direction and self-control in the 
service of objectives to which he is committed. 


3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the reward asso- 
ciated with their achievement. 


4. The average human being learns, under proper conditions, 
not only to accept but to seek responsibility. 


9. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of imagi- 
nation, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of organizational 
problems is widely, not narrowly, distributed in the population. 


6. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the intel- 
lectual potentialities of the average human being are only partially 
utilized. 
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McGregor notes, "The assumptions of Theory Y are not finally 
validated. Nevertheless, they are far more consistent with existing 
knowledge inthe social sciences than are the assumptions of Theory x, 81 

The major portion of his book is devoted to the development of a 
set of managerial behaviors congruent with the assumptions of Theory Y. 

In summary, McGregor's thrust is to establish a climate that 
will release the human potential kept latent by adverse climates. He 
works from assumptions that lead to behaviors which build a supportive 
interpersonal climate. 

Working separately Likert, Argyris, and McGregor are moving 
in a direction that is basically similar to that of Gibb and Rogers. 
Though the schema for viewing the problem in each case is not the same, 
they all deal with assumptions or behaviors or both that give rise to 
defense- reductive climates which in turn facilitate personal growth in 
terms of becoming more fully functioning, especially within the organi- 


zational setting. 


Summary 

The question asked at the beginning of this section was: what 
interpersonal climate facilitates growth in an individual toward becom- 
ing more fully functioning? To answer that question I turned to the 
theoretical structures of two men whose research was (1) climate- 
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centered, (2) empirically oriented, (3) extended, in each case, for well 
over thirty years, (4) independent of each other's, (5) emphatic about 
utility, (6) geared to broad application, and (7) tested in a variety of 
field situations. 

Carl Rogers' work has resulted in a theory that says in part that 
congruence, unconditional positive regard, and empathic understanding 
when perceived as such by the individual form a climate characterized 
by reality, safety, and freedom which in turn facilitates the growth of 
that individual toward becoming more fully functioning, a growth measur- 
able on a process scale. 

Jack Gibb's work has resulted in a theory that says in part that 
as fear is reduced, trust is developed, and defensive states removed, a 
supportive interpersonal climate is built. In this process individual 
growth occurs on the dimensions of trust, openness, self-realization, 
and interdependence. The process also facilitates group growth on the 
dimensions of data flow, goal formation, and control. 

There is sufficient agreement between the two theories to make 
them corroborative and complementary on the issue of the interpersonal 
climate that facilitates individual growth. Additional corroboration 


comes from Likert, Argyris, and McGregor. 





I. GROWTH PRODUCING CLIMATES AND 
EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE 

Introduction 

Since it appears that Supportive interpersonal climates tend to 
facilitate the growth of individuals toward becoming more fully function- 
ing, the next question is: what is the relationship between supportive 
or defense-reductive climates and efficiency in an organization? 

Efficient performance has been defined in chapter one as the 
completion of missions or tasks successfully over extended periods of 
time with the optimal use of energy, time, materials, and personnel. 
I think that it is reasonable to assume that a group of more fully func- 
= persons will be more efficient than a group of less fully function- 
ing persons. Carroll Shartle of Ohio State University applies such 
B soning by saying that if we define efficiency in terms of input-output 
ratio, then even the social psychologist and the client-centered counsel- 
ing psychologist are trying to make individuals and organizations more 
efficient. He observes, "In terms of an organization, we may say that 
an unhappy individual, or a maladjusted individual, will take up more 
time of administrators and re and therefore reduce the output 


of the particular units over which an individual has influence. "92 But it 


is possible now to go further than making a reasonable assumption, 





ron L. Shartle, "Leadership and Organizational Behavior," 
Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, eds. Luigi Petrullo and Bernard 


M. Bass (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961), p. 323. 
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there is a growing accumulation of laboratory, field study, and engincer- 
ing data which indicates a positive correlation between the supportive 
climate and efficiency: In fact, the possibilities indicated by the data 
are impressive. The Gibbs write, 


Behavioral scientists in evaluating potential have looked at 
persons and groups in the natural setting and judged what they 
might become. It is as if in wishing to determine how well men 
could hit golf balls, we lined up fifty average adult males ata 
golf tee, had each take two swings at the ball, measured the dis- 
tance each ball travelled, and concluded that the average man's 
solf-ball-hitting potential was 15.5 yards. After practice and 
effort, under the same test conditions, the average man could 
hit the ball approximately 155 yards. This does not take into 
consideration that after applying new theory to the training pro- 
cess the average person can be trained to hit the ball perhaps 
200 yards. Our impression is that the above analogy is rele- 
vant to the examination of the potential of groups for creative 
growth. There is a similar gross qualitative difference between 
the average discussion group or management team operation in 
the usual natural organizational setting, and the same group or 
team performance after the kind of training that is now possible. 
This phenomenon has led to a new look at human potential in 
persons and in groups, to new organizational theories, and to 
new theories of personal and group development. 83 


The approach to be taken here to the problem of seeing the rela- 
tionship between supportive interpersonal climate and efficient perform- 
ance is first to look briefly at some of the theory and data having to 
do with production related effects of non-supportive climates, and then 
to look more extensively at theory and data having to do with production 


related effects of supportive climates. 


83 Gibb and Gibb, ''Leaderless Groups: Growth-Centered Values 
and Potentialities,'' op. cit., pp. 103-104. 
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Production Related Effects of Defense-Inductive Climate 

Chris Argyris has concluded from his field studies that the three 
variables—formal organization, directive leadership, and managerial 
controls—are intrinsically interwoven so that it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to isolate any one of them in a field situation to meas- 
ure its effects. However, he has also concluded, as discussed above, 
that the principles of formal organization along with their correlates 
are inimical to the growth of individuals toward more fully functioning. 
An examination of his findings from the point of view of efficiency in an 
organization is enlightening. He points out that there is an incongruency 
between the needs of the healthy individual and the demands of formal 
organization which require him to work in situations where he is depen- 
dent, passive, and uses few and unimportant abilities. The disturbance 
will vary with the degree of incongruency. The resultants of the dis- 
turbance are frustration, failure, short-time perspective, and conflict. 


He lists these with supporting studies: °4 


Ea Gə Barker, T. Dembo, and K. Lewin, Frustration and 

Regression (University of Iowa, 1941). 

Jə Dollard, et. al., Frustration and Aggression (New Haven: 
Yale, 1939). Zr 

K. Lewin, et. al., "Level of Aspiration," Personality and the 
Behavior Disorders, ed. J. McV. Hunt (New York: Ronald, 1944). 

K. Lewin, ''Time Perspective and Morale, '' Resolving Social 
Conflicts, ed. Ge W. Lewin (New York: Harper, 1948). 

R. Lippitt and L. Bradford, "Employee Success in Work 
Groups,'' Personnel Administration, 1945. 

T. M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1950)... "7. 
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E the participants in the organization desire a healthy, more 
mature self-actualization, they will tend to experience: 

1. Frustration because their self-expression will be blocked 
(Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, 1941; Dollard, 1939). 

2. Failure because they will not be permitted to define their 
own goals in relation to central needs or the paths to these goals 
(Lewin, et. al., 1944; Lippitt and Bradford, 1945). 

3. Short-time perspective because they have no control over 
the clarity and stability of their future (Lewin, 1948). 

4. Conflict because, as healthy agents, they will dislike frus- 
tration, failure, and short-time perspective which is characteristic 
of the present job. However, if they leave they may not find a new 
job easily and, even if a new job is found, it may not be different 
(Newcomb, 1950). 89 


Argyris' Proposition IV is also to the point: "The nature of the 
formal principles of organization cause the subordinates, at any given 


level, to experience competition, rivalry, intersubordinate hostility 


and to develop a focus toward the parts rather than the whole."°° 


Argyris reasons, 


1. Because of the degree of dependence or subordination of 
the subordinates toward the leader, and because the number of 
positions above any given level always tend to decrease, the 
subordinates aspiring to perform effectively and to advance will 
tend to find themselves in competition with and receiving hosti- 
lity from each other. 

2.0 Because, according to formal principles, subordinates 
are directed towards and rewarded for performing their own 
task well, subordinates tend to develop an orientation toward 
their own particular part rather than toward the whole. 

3. This part-orientation increases the need for the leader 
to coordinate activity among the parts in order to maintain the 
whole. This need for the leader, in turn increases subordin- 
ates' degree of dependence or subordination, creating a 
circular process whose impact maintains or increases the 
degree of dependence and subordination plus the rivalry and 
competition for the leader's favor, 8 





9 Argyris, Ope Cite, p. 332. 86m id., Da aus 8T pid. 
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Argyris goes on to state that 


e o it can be shown that under conflict, frustration, failure, and 
short-time perspective, employees will tend to maintain self- 
integration by creating specific adaptive (informal) behavior such as: 


1. Leaving the organization. 

2. Climbing the organizational ladder. 

3. Manifesting defense reactions (day dreaming, aggression, 
ambivalence, regression, projection). 

4. Becoming apathetic and disinterested toward the organiza- 
tion,its make-up and goals. This leads to such phenomena as: 

(a) Employees reduce the number and potency of the needs they 
expect to fulfill while at work; (b) Employees goldbrick, set rates, 
restrict quotas, make errors, cheat, slow down. 

d. Creating informal groups to sanction defense reactions, 
apathy, disinterest, and lack of self-involvement. 

6. Forming informal groups. 

7. Evolving group norms that perpetuate the behavior outlined 
in 3, 4, 5, and 6 above. 

8. Evolving a psychological set that human or nonmaterial 
factors are becoming increasingly unimportant while material 
factors become increasingly important. 

9. Acculturating the youth to accept the norms discussed in 
7 and 8, 88 


Argyris points out that this employce adaptive behavior maintains 
individual self-integration and simultaneously impedes integration with 
the formal organization. It also has a cumulative effect, feeds back 
into the formal organization, and further entrenches itself. The impact 
of these defense mechanisms on the output-input ratio is to make it 
necessary to increase the input (energy, money, machines) in order to 
maintain the same output. This degenerative cycle tends to be rein- 
forced since certain management reactions tend to increase the 


antagonisms underlying the adaptive behavior. Argyris states it this way, 





88 bid., ppe 333-334. 
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Those managements that base their judgment on the logics of 

formal organization will tend to dislike the employee. It fol- 

lows, therefore, that these managements should tend to take 

those "corrective" actions that are congruent with the logics 

of formal organization. These actions tend to be: (a) Increas- 

ing the degree of directive leadership; (b) Increasing the 

degree of management controls; (c) Increasing the number 

of pseudo-human relations programs. 
The impact of (a) and (b) is to reinforce the adaptive behavior. The 
effect of (c) is to increase the mistrust between employee and manage- 
ment because it does not jibe with the realities of the system in which 
the employee works. Now management's behavior influences the output- 
input ratio so that more input is required to maintain the same output. 

According to Argyris, then, a defense-inductive climate 
decreases efficiency. He concludes that the disturbance and adaptive 
behaviors and loss of efficiency can be predicted, but that the amount of 
disturbance, adaptive behaviors, and loss of efficiency cannot as yet— 
that is a matter for empirical research. 

Gibb's work with a large, de-centralized business organization 
with several hundred thousand employees confirms this pattern. He 
reports that in nearly 200 discussion groups among managers at various 
levels in several of the member companies he found a consistent view 
that the conventional management behaviors and organizational struc- 
tures in the corporation tended to increase distrust. The behaviors 


1 


most frequently cited as distrust-inductive were the following, “o o o 
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frequent reports, frequent inspections and check-ups, tight regulations 
and strict rules, channeling of communications, tight security systems, 
secrecy in communications, controls over out-of-company behaviors, 
and giving orders without explanations. "29 Such behaviors resulted in 
a number of predictable effects in the organization. He writes, 


Fear and distrust lead to further distrust and generalized 
anxiety. Data distortion leads to ambiguity, counter-strategy, 
and counter-distortion of datas Manipulation of the reward 
system leads to extremes of either apathy or management- 
conforming work. Tight external controls and bargaining 
behavior lead to dependency or rebellion and the concomi- 
tant ambivalence. 


Though Gibb does not comment on the direct relationship between such 
effects and efficiency within the organization, it seems to me that it 
would be negative. An empirical study that gives support to the idea 
that such defense-inductive behaviors do affect performance negatively 
is reported by Robert L. Kahn of the Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan: 


Next we looked at the effects of public esteem as communi- 
cated to one individual by another single person. French and 
Meyer studied the effects of the appraisal system in a large 
company. They interviewed 92 members of management before 
and after their annual appraisals. During each appraisal, 
trained observers recorded the behavior of both the boss and 
the subordinate. The number of criticisms made by the boss 
and the frequency of his praise were used to define communi- 
cated public esteemo. Ten weeks later both the boss and the 
employee were interviewed again. The appraisals had indeed 


I0 Gibb and Gibb, "Organizational Improvement Through Focus 
on Trust Induction,'' op. cite, Pe % 
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threatened self-esteem; 82 per cent of the employees reported 
that their ratings by the boss were lower than their self-evalu- 
ation. 

Contrary to the usual assumptions of performance appraisal, 
French and Meyer had predicted that threats to self-esteem 
would be demoralizing, would inhibit rather than improve sub- 
sequent performance, especially for persons already low in 
self-esteem. They were right. If a person was low in occupa- 
tional self-esteem, and his self-esteem was threatened further 
by a negative appraisal, his performance got worse. 


Under these specific conditions defense-inductive behavior inhibited 
subsequent performance. | 

McGregor records an incident that is illustrative of the process 
but that also traces the roots back beyond behavior to inner feelings: 


Over a period of several months, a group of workers in a 
manufacturing plant brought a lengthy series of grievances to 
management, all of them involving wages, working conditions, 
and plant rules. The intensity with which these grievances 
were pursued, and their frequency, led the personnel manager 
to suspect that they were symptoms of a deeper problem. He 
finally succeeded in creating a situation in which these employees 
felt free to express their private feelings and it turned out that 
his hunch was indeed correct. The real issue had nothing to do 
with the actual subject of the grievances, but with the fact that 
the behavior of their supervisor made them feel he regarded 
them as "stupid lunks'' and '"dirt under his feet.' They recog- 
nized that they could not get anywhere by raising grievances 
over the largely intangible characteristics of his behavior, so 
they expressed their violent reaction by making issues over 
tangible but irrelevant matters. 

When the personnel manager discussed the whole question 
with the supervisor, he finally said, "I guess that's the way I 
do feel about them, but I can't imagine what I've done to show 
it. I knew it would make my job tougher, so J hid my feelings 
even when they were making trouble with all their grievances? 3 





92 Robert L. Kahn, "Stress: From 9 to 5,'' Psychology Today, 
I (September, 1969), 38. 


9 McGregor, op. cit., pp. 139-140. 
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Mc Gregor's conclusion is that the climate of the superior-subordinate 
relationship is determined by the superior's underlying conception of 
management and his assumptions about people in general. If these are 
negative, employee response will be disruptive, and performance will 
deteriorate. 

To summarize, the findings of Argyris, Gibb, Kahn, and 
McGregor indicate that a defense-inductive interpersonal climate 
within an organization will breed adaptive behavior on the part of sub- 
ordinates, and such behavior will affect the output-input ratio so that 
the same input will result ina lesser output or that greater input will 


be required to maintain a constant output. 


Production Related Effects of Defense-Reductive Climate 

The approach here will be toexamine first some general theoret- 
ical and experimental aspects of the defense-reductive climate and its 
impact on efficiency and then to examine specific effects on such vari- 
ables as communication, goal integration, emergent controls, and role 


conflict. 


General. After Rensis Likert completed his ten year program 
of studies and experimentation at the Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan, he observed (about ten years ago) that most 
companies and government agencies 


e o o presently use standard operating procedures and prevailing 
practices which stem primarily from the classical task-oriented 
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and authority-oriented conception of organization. These con- 
cepts specify that management should follow such procedures 
as the following: 


1. Break the total operation to be performed into its simple, 
component parts or tasks. 

20 Develop the best way to perform each of the component 
parts. 

3. Hire people with appropriate aptitudes and skills to per- 
form each of these component tasks. 

4. Train these people to do their respective tasks in the 
specified best way. 

9. Provide supervision of such a kind that these employees 
perform their designated tasks using the specified procedure at 
an acceptable rate as determined by timing the job. 

6. Where feasible, alao use incentives in the form of indi- 
vidual or group piece rates. 


According to Likert this implied that any diversion of the man- 
ager or supervisor from task-centered activities is to be avoided; that 
immediate goals and work procedures should be specified in detail for 
each position; that pressure for performance of specified tasks and 
close control over performance are desirable; that influence over acti- 
vities should be primarily at levels above the individual member. 

Likert then noted that a large amount of research was yielding 
results which raised questions as to the validity of some of these propo- 
sitions. He listed some typical conclusions along with representative 
sources in the literature: 

1. Supervisors and managers who are ''employee-centered" 

rather than exclusively 'joo-centered" tend to get better results 


(Kahn and Katz, 1953; Katz, Maccoby, and Morse, 1950; Katz, 
Maccoby, Gurin, and Floor, 1951). 


9 ikert, op. cit., pp» 291-292. 
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2. Employees working under strong pressure for higher 
productivity, or strong pressure for acceptance of specified 
tasks, tend to perform less well (Jackson, 1953; Likert, 1952). 

3. Close supervision tends to accompany poor performance 
rather than good performance (Katz and Kahn, 1951, 1952; 
Morse, 1953). 

4. Freedom to set one's own work methods and work pace, 
within broad limits, is connected with good performance (Kahn, 
1958; Meltzer, 1956; Pelz, 1957). 

do A high degree of mutual, rather than one-way, influence 
is associated with good performance (Pelz, 1952; Tannenbaum 
and Georgopoulos, 1957; Tannenbaum and Kahn, 1958). 

6. Organizations with greater diffusion downward of control 
and influence, and wider participation in decisions, tend to show 
better results (Kahn and Tannenbaum, 1957; Tannenbaum and 
Kahn, 1958). 

7. Better and poorer supervisors and managers are rela- 
tively undifferentiated with respect to fulfilling the task-centered 
aspects of their responsibilities but are differentiated a great 
deal with respect to activities representing concern for subor- 
dinates' well-being, training and development, self-confidence, 
security, encovragement of free communication (Katz and Kahn, 
1951; Likert, 1952; Likert and Willits, 1940; Mann and Dent, 
1954). 

8. Supervisors and managers who are aware of and utilize 
group processes tend to achieve better results (Georgopoulos, 
1957; Likert, 1953; Mann, 1957; Mann and Baumgartel, 1953; 
Mann and Dent, 1954). 


Likert's study of high-producing managers and supervisors 


indicates that they are deviating in important and systematic ways from 


those advocated by their company, a company practicing formal organi- 


zational theory. As a result Likert developed a modified theory of 


organization and management based upon his studies and consisting of 


four major aspects. (1) It uses fully the tools, but not the philosophy, 


of scientific management, cost accounting and similar technologies and 


Ipid., pp. 292-293. 
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developments. (2) It emphasizes a high level of motivation throughout 
the organization, a level to be attained by integrating organizational 
goals and member needs. (3) It emphasizes an efficient mutual inter- 
action system which serves for communication, influence, and decision- 
making processes. (4) It emphasizes the use of measurements not only 
of production, costs, waste, earnings, and so forth, but also of the 
human dimensions which affect the organization's capacity to produce— 
motivations, effectiveness of communications, decision-making, and 
so forth. Basic to the theory is the underlying idea that all of this 
must be done with behaviors that are perceived by members as suppor- 
tive. 

A partial test of the theory was made by using data collected in 
1955 in a study conducted by the Institute for Social Research. Likert 
writes, 
The data are from 31 geographically separated stations (from a 
company which operates nationally) which perform essentially 
identical operations and for which extensive productivity and 
cost figures are available continuously. These stations vary in 
size from about 15 to over 50 employees. 
A single score was computed for the manager in charge of 
each of the 31 stations. The scores are based on seven items 
in a questionnaire and are intended to represent a crude approx- 
imation of the extent to which the managers have supportive 
attitudes toward their men and the extent to which the managers 
endeavor to use group methods of supervision. These scores, 
labeled for convenient reference attitude toward men, are based 
on the managers’ own answers to the questionnaire and, con- 
sequently, reflect their own concept of their job. Their actual 


behavior in some instances o not be fully in accord with their 
expressions of point of view. I 
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The resultant data showed that ''Managers who have a supportive 
attitude toward their men and endeavor to build them into well-knit 
groups Obtain appreciably higher productivity than managers who have 
a threatening attitude and rely more on man-to-man patterns of 
supervision. 197 
One of an additional series of tests that were made involving the 
same 31 stations is of special interest since it examined the impact of 
"effective group meetings' on productivity. It is significant for this 
study because Likert's view of an effective group is one which includes 
high data flow, high goal integration, and high mutual influence—condi- 
tions which indicate a supportive climate. The test involved classifying 
the 31 stations on the basis of the extent to which there existed effec- 
tive group-based interaction. The 31 stations were divided into three 
clusters: 
Cluster A included all 10 stations in which managers said 
meetings were held and were always or usually worthwhile 
and where the men's points of view were substantially the same. 
Cluster B included all stations, a total of 7, in which man- 
agers stated group mectings were never held. 
Cluster C consisted of 14 stations in which meetings were 
held but the men had felt that "nothing much was accomplished" 
or that the meetings were "just a waste of time,'' or both the 
men and the managers had felt the meetings were not worth- 
while. 


Likert adds, 


The term group meetings means not only formal meetings 
but informal discussions and spontaneous work sessions. The 


IM pid., p. 300. IB id. 
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formality of group meetings is not the significant dimension. 

The important dimension is the willingness of the manager in 
formal or informal setting to discuss problems fully with the 

men as well as his interest in their ideas, his use of their 
ideas, experience and recommendations, and his desire to 

stimulate constructive interaction among them, 99 


Here is a summary of Likerts findings. Cluster Á stations dis- 
played to the greatest extent and Cluster C to the least extent the 
following: 


1. Higher productivity. 

2. Fuller, more candid communication throughout the organi- 
zation (communication upward, downward, and sideward), 

3. Higher levels of influence and interaction, including 
greater amounts of influence by subordinates upon superiors 
as well as influence by superiors upon subordinates. There 
was also more influence exerted by the men upon their own 
colleagues. That is, there was more influence exercised by 
each person as well as more influence felt by each person. 

4. Greater decentralization of the decision-making process 
with decisions made at lower levels. This was reflected not 
only in a greater feeling by subordinates that they could exer- 
cise influence upon decisions but also that they had sufficient 
authority and that they were free to make important decisions 
affecting their work, such as setting their own work pace. 

o. More ready acceptance of the goals of the organization. 
There were more favorable attitudes toward the company and a 
greater feeling that what was expected of them was reasonable. 

6. Higher motivation and evidence of more cumulative and 
reinforcing motivation and less conflict in motivations and less 
conflict between personnel. 100 


One additional pertinent fact was established: the results 
showed that it is better to hold no group meetings at all than to conduct 


meetings seen by the men as accomplishing nothing. 


99 hid. 100 pid., p. 305. 
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Likert's work suggests that a supportive interpersonal climate, 
especially as it is developed in a group format, increases productivity. 
Jack Gibb's work, if you recall, has involved a three-strand 
concurrent process of empirical studies, theory development, and 
engineering development. He states one of his basic findings as follows: 
For two decades I have been consulting with management in 
a wide variety of businesses to help management contribute to 
the effectiveness of the organization and to learn more about 
what determines productivity. One generalization stands out 
as inescapable: productivity over the long haul is directly 
related to the degree of trust in the system. 
He explains the process this way, '"As people grow to trust one another 
they can share intrinsic motivations, give and receive data from one 
another, and build an interchangeable, interdependent organization 
which spontaneously meets the changing needs of the eroup. "102 Gibb 
states that in terms of defense-reductive theory there is an intrinsic 
and inevitable relationship between personal growth (on the four dimen- 
sions Of (1) self-acceptance and the ability to accept others, (2) greater 
awareness and openness, (3) self-determination and self-evaluation of 


progress toward one's own goals, and (4) the emergence of inner control 


systems) and organizational productivity. 92 That such growth does 


101 ,,ck Gibb, "Building A Teamwork Climate," Weyerhaeuser 
Management Viewpoint, I (August, 1969), 11. 


ee np, "Factors Producing Defensive Behavior Within Groups, " 
Ope cit., pp. 10-11. 


103 Gibb and Gibb, "Organizational Improvement Through Focus 
On Trust Induction," op. cit., p. 8. 
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take place in defense-reductive interpersonal climates has been estab- 
lished in the first half of this chapter. Gibb clearly states, after 
discussing specific methods of threat-reduction used in engineering 
tests of defense-reductive theory in an extended range of field situ- 
ations, that ''Carefully planned experiments have demonstrated that 
such methods induced a change in the productivity of the groupe o ào 104 

McGregor cites a company:situation which he himself investi- 
gated. The company had been plagued by a violently hostile union. 
"Bargaining was a farce, grievances by the hundreds were pressed to 
the limit without regard for their merit, wildcat strikes were a regular 
phenomenon, restriction of production was widespread. "109 After 
many heated discussions a member of top management persuaded the 
others to adopt a new approach. McGregor describes it as follows: 

On the assumption that the bulk of the employees were decent 
human beings who would respond to reasonable treatment, the 
approach was to demonstrate in every possible way manage- 
ment's sincerity and integrity. The employee publications 
would no longer take a defensive position with respect to man- 
agerial practices. If a grievance hearing showed that manage- 
ment had been in the wrong, the error would be openly admit- 
ted and rectified immediately. Secrecy (motivated by fears 
of union misuse of information) would be replaced by complete 
openness and frankness. Extensive efforts would be made to 


help middle and lower management to understand and adopt 
this philosophy in their daily practice. 1 


104Gipb, "Factors Producing Defensive Behavior Within Groups, " 
Op. cit., p. 17. 


10 McGregor, 0p. cit., pp. 142-143. 
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Within two years the union had voted out its former leadership made up 
of the leading troublemakers in the company and had voted in highly 
respected, able individuals. Grievances were down to a normal level, 
bargaining had been conducted in good faith and in an atmosphere of 
reasonableness, wildcat strikes had dropped to zero. 

Under the circumstances I think it unlikely that a direct corre- 
lation from an empirical point of view could be established between this 
management's change in attitude and the subsequent change in the com- 
pany's productivity. However, in the light of other studies, it appears 
that such a correlation, could it have been established, would likely 
have been strong and positive. 

In summary, from a general point of view, Likert's and Gibb's 
theory and testing indicate that certain behaviors produce a defense- 
reductive interpersonal climate within an organization, and that climate 


tends to increase productivity. 


Climate, Communication, and Efficiency. One of the more 
specific evidences that interpersonal climate and efficiency are related 
has to do with the impact of climate on communication and, via commu- 
nication, on productivity. Gibb's research has produced findings about 


communication flow that are relevant. +9? One iS hat". oo 


u "N “Factors Producing Defense Behavior Within Groups," 
Op. cit.; Gibb, "Communication and Productivity," Personnel Admini- 
stration, XXVI (January-February, 1964), 8-13, 45; Gibb and Gibb, 
"Organizational Improvement Through Focus on Trust Induction," op. cit. 
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communication flow in the organization is related to the amount of trust 


«108 


in the system. The other is that ". . communication flow is 


closely related to the productivity and efficiency of the business organi- 
zation. "109 The process develops as follows. Fear and distrust even 
in its mildest forms bring distortion to communication. Gibb observes, 


Bosses ''manage the news" in the attempt to manipulate plant 
morale and motivation. Workers cover up feelings toward 
supervisors to avoid incurring disfavor or retaliation. Almost 
everyone softens and distorts the message to avoid hurt 
feelings, make friends, or to cover up mistakes. Mill super- 
visors may show people from central headquarters the 
favorable side of local conditions. Reports may be prepared 
to influence opinion, rather than to present objective data. 
Headquarters may program the "news" to improve motiva- 
tion, influence morale, or to needle the troops. 119 


Gibb points out that there are resulting credibility gaps between manager 
and workers, staff and line, central office and the field, and person and 
person. The gaps tend to increase. Distrust breeds distrust. In large 
organizations there are four effects that spring from this starvation 
communication diet each of which is associated with low productivity: 


(1) Life gets impersonal. People see each other as objects, 
numbers, and roles—not as people. 

(2) People get to feeling out of touch. They don't know 
what's going on. They don't understand why people are doing 
what they are doing. They can't predict or understand. 

(3) People can't know if what they are doing is significant 
or useful. They don't know what part they are playing in the 
over-all picture. 





108; ack R. Gibb, "Management Tunes In,” Weyerhaeuser World, 
I (August, 1969), 3. 
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(4) People begin to feel powerless. They feel that they are 

unable to influence the company and the people with whom they 
work. 

On the other hand, Gibb's research points out that when manage- 
ment behaviors are trust-inductive, communication flow increases 
inducing more trust, and the following four conditions tend to arise, 
each of which is associated in the long run with increased productivity: 

People feel: 

(1) They are treated as persons with greater respect, dig- 

nity, and worth. 

(2) They are in touch with what is going on. They are in 

tune with each other. Someone is listening. People are more 
honest with each other. 

(3) They are doing something that is significant both to 

themselves and to the company, and that they are a contribut- 
ing part of a productive team or unit. 

(4) They can influence what is going on around them, par- 

ticularly things done by people who have power over them, or 
who are seen by them as important. 

To summarize, Gibb's findings indicate that a defense- reductive 
interpersonal climate increases communication and that increased com- 


munication is related to increased productivity and efficiency in an 


organization. 


Climate, Need Satisfaction/Goal Integration, and Efficiency. 
Another source of evidence that interpersonal climate is related to 
efficiency centers in the area of need satisfaction and goal integration. 
The central principle of McGregor's Theory Y is the integration of 


goals. He writes, "The central principle which derives from Theory Y 


lilnia. 112mid. 
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is that of integration: the creation of conditions such that the members 
of the organization can achieve their own goals best by directing their 
efforts toward the success of the enterprise. "113 He further theorizes, 
"The concept of integration and self-control carries the implication 
that the organization will be more effective in achieving its economic 
objectives if adjustments are made, in significant ways, to the needs 
and goals of its members. "144 
Basic to McGregor's position is A. H. Maslow's theory of hier- 
archy of needs. 115 Moving from the base upwards they are: physiolog- 
ical needs, safety needs, love-affection-belonging needs, esteem needs, 
and self-actualizing needs. When lower needs are met, higher needs 
emerge. The evolvement of successive levels is not determined by 100 
percent fulfillment of the previous levels. Emergence of higher needs 
are by degree, and it's possible that all levels may be in an emergent 
state at one time but the degree of emergence would be less as one 
ascends the hierarchy. The hierarchy is not so rigid that there are 
not exceptions. McGregor applies the theory to management situations 
as follows: 
Above the social needs—in the sense that they do not usually 
become motivators until lower needs are reasonably satisfied— 
are the needs of greatest significance to management and to 


man himself. They are the egoistic needs, and they are of two 
kinds. 





113 114 


McGregor, op. cit., p. 49. Ibid., p. 50. 


eo A, H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1954), pp. 80-106. 
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1. Those that relate to one's self-esteem: needs for self- 
respect, and self-confidence, for autonomy, for achieve- 
ment, for competence, for knowledge 

2. Those that relate to one's reputation: needs for status, 
for recognition, for appreciation, for the deserved res- 
pect of one's fellows 


Unlike the lower needs, these are rarely satisfied; man 
seeks indefinitely for more satisfaction of these needs once they 
have become important to him. However, they do not usually 
appear in any Significant way until physiological, safety, and 
social needs are reasonably satisfied. 116 

McGregor goes on to observe, 
The man whose needs for safety, association, independence, or 
status are thwarted is sick, just as surely as is he who has 
rickets. And his sickness will have behavioral consequences. 
We will be mistaken if we attribute his resultant passivity, or 
his hostility, or his refusal to accept resonsibility to his inher- 


ent "human nature.'' These forms of behavior are symptoms 
of illness—of deprivation of his social and egoistic needs. 


He points out that the rewards typically ceda the worker are 
the kind that can be used only when he leaves the job. For example, 
wages cannot be spent at work. Most fringe benefits—oveftime pay, 
shift differentials, vacations, health and medical benefits, annuities, 
and the proceeds from stock purchase plans or profit-sharing a 
yield needed satisfaction only when the individual leaves the job. He 
concludes that it is not surprising that for many wage earners work is 
perceived as a form of punishment which is the price to be paid for 


various kinds of satisfaction away from the job. Under today's condi- 


‘tions management has provided relatively well for the satisfaction of 





16yeGregor, OP. Cit., po 38. llid., Ders 
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physiological and safety needs. That means that the motivational 
emphasis in employees has tended to shift to the social and the egoistic 
needs. McGregor concludes that "Unless there are opportunities at 


work to satisfy these higher-level needs, people will be deprived; and 


their behavior will reflect this deprivation. „118 


McGregor cites a study of the sources of job satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction among managerial and professional people that give 
support to his theory. The researchers found that 


o « „the wants of employees divide into two groups. One group 
revolves around the need to develop in one's occupation as a 
source of personal growth. The second group operates as an 
essential base to the first and is associated with fair treatment 
in compensation, supervision, working conditions, and admini- 
strative practices. The fulfillment of the needs of the second 
group does not motivate the individual to high levels of job 
satisfaction and. ə to extra performance on the job. All we 
can expect from satisfying this second group of needs is the 
prevention of dissatisfaction and poor job performance. 1 


Gibb's research in small group process shows that there is an 
interrelationship between trust, communication, and goal integration. 
They are three of the four basic modal concerns which apparently arise 
in all social interaction—the fourth is control. He often refers to these 
modal concerns as dimensions. He explains the interrelationship as 
follows: 


Mhbid., p. 40. 


119 rederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara Block 
Snyderman, The Motivation to Work (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Ince, 1959), pp. 114-115. 
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Growth in each dimension is contingent upon growth in each 
of the dimensions higher in the hierarchy. Each factor in the 
hierarchy provides a pace-setting or boundary function for the 
factors lower in the hierarchy. Thus, data-flow is possible 
only within the limits of trust formation. A free flow of data 
is possible only with antecedent or concurrent reduction of 
distrusts and fears. Defense mechanisms and organizational 
demands prevent functional processing of data beyond the trust 
limits. A person can look at his goals only as he begins to 
trust himself. This growing self-trust makes self-awareness 
possible. Integration of group goals occurs only as rapidly as 
members build sufficient trust and awareness to verbalize 
openly their intrinsic goals. Premature goal formulation 
beyond the trust and data boundaries leads to unrealistic, over- 
aspirational, or formalized goals, the pursuit or lack of which 
leads to apathy or various other forms of resistance. 


In essence, when the defense level is high, communication is limited 
and the awareness of and sharing of one's goals is inhibited. When 
group goals are set without the integration of member goals, individual 
commitment is decreased and there is a resultant loss in efficiency and 
productivity. 

It interests me that in 1916 John Dewey presented three criteria 
for measuring the goodness of aims (goals). The first asks whether the 
aim has arisen out of the needs of the people directly involved in what- 
ever the situation may be. The second asks if the aim is tentative and 
flexible. The third asks if the aim facilitates voluntary, interested, 
meaningful activity. He criticized externally imposed aims (goals) on 
three counts: (1) they limit intelligence by permitting only a mechanical 


120Gibb, "Climate for Trust Formation," op. cit., p. 283. 
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choice of means; (2) they are inflexible in nature; and (3) they make 
instrumental activity a drudgery. 121 

To summarize, McGregor and Gibb are saying that studies indi- 
cate that defense-reductive climates facilitate the integration of member 


goals with organization goals and that such integration taps member 


commitment with resultant increases in efficiency and productivity. 


Climate, Control, and Efficiency. Another specific area that 
gives some evidence that a defense-reductive climate increases effic- 
iency is control. Gibb defines this dimension as follows: 

The control dimension has to do with intrapersonal and interper- 
sonal control or regulatory mechanisms that lead to coordinated 
sequences of behavior in the person, sequential flow of behavior 
in the group, formation of roles and expectancies, and integra- 

tion of function into structure at all levels of social behavior. 

According to Gibb's theory, the control system that leads to 
optimum productivity and creativity is one that emerges from the 
demands of the situation as Seen by the people involved. Effective 
controls are those imposed upon the group by the group itself. 123 His 


theory further indicates that if there is a high level of trust, data flow, 


and goal integration, then ''. ə the control and organization problems 


121 hn Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Free 
Press (1916), 1966), pp. 104-106. 


122 Gibb, "Climate for Trust Formation," op. Cit., Po 281. 


<2 Gibb and Gibb, "Organizational Improvement Through Focus 
on Trust Induction," op. cit., p.e 23. 
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„124 On the other hand, distrust, 


become relatively simple or disappear. 
distorted communication, and imposed or ambiguous goals compound 
the problems of control and organization. 129 The early or immature 
group (whether it is a natural group or a T-Group) is marked by unre- 
solved control concerns. There is advice giving, debate, argument, 
or constructive fighting. Power struggles may develop. Strategies 
for manipulation appear. There may be appeals to the leader or trainer 
for control. Some may fight all forms of control. 126 

Drawing from observations of groups that had been under inten- 
sive T-Group training for more than 60 hours Gibb has described a 
hypothetical group at a high level of development on the control dimen- 
sion. Not all the symptoms mentioned were present in all groups in 
comparable degree. 

Legitimate influence is easily exerted. There is optimal 
inter-changeability of critical roles in the group. The power 
structure is relatively open and manageable and varies in 
nature with expertness, the nature of the problem, and the 
nature of the situation. There is an optimal distribution of 
member roles at any cross-sectional analysis of group acti- 
vity. Organization is relatively spontaneous and occurs in 
response to the needs of the problem. Organization is 
easily changed. There is maximal flow of communication. 


Formal channeling is not necessary in problem solvingo 
Control is exerted by the nature of the goal, the intrinsic 


124 Gibb, "Climate for Trust Formation," op. cite, p. 287. 


129 Gibb and Gibb, "The Process of the Basic Encounter Group," 
Op» cit., pe 14, 
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motivations, and the objectives of the group. There is a parti- 
cipative structure, 127 


He adds, 


Many organizational functions disappear. Conventional concepts 
of span of control, channeling of information, and group compo- 
sition seem to be appropriate to high-defense groups, and less 
appropriate and perhaps dysfunctional in more mature groups. +28 


Gibb describes the results of engineering tests designed to 
increase understanding of the control dimension and performed in a 
broad variety of natural and training settings: 


We began by imposing boundaries and various minimal controls 
in the early years, and by reducing imposed controls as the 
experiments progressed. In general it became apparent that 
as we reduced controls, groups generated intrinsic control 
systems that were more effective than the controls originally 
imposed. Of course, even the original controls represented 
much greater freedom than in comparison or {sic} control 
groups but various forms of resistance to controls would develop; 
resistance to meeting attendance regulations, taking personality 
tests, filling out the daily data collection sheets, trying out sug- 
gested procedures, etc. It seemed clear that in most instances 
when we reduced imposed controls to a minimum, we maximized 
the likelihood of emergence of the regenerative cycles of trust- 
feedback-intrinsic goals-internal controls. 


A major element of the control dimension is the influence poten- 
tial of members of the group. Gibb carried out a series of studies of 
the relationship between the defense level and influence potential in 
small groups. His findings are based on two major sources: (1) a 


series of laboratory experiments upon college students performing 


12l bid., pe 291. 128 pid. 
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assigned laboratory group tasks, and (2) a series of field experiments 
and field observations upon adult groups engaged in human-relations 
training of various kinds.130 His investigations led to the determina- 
tion of certain functional relationships between the success of member 
influence attempts and each of three empirical variables: (1) the role 
boundaries prescribed by the group, (2) the role repertoire of the 
influencing member, and (3) the consonance of the member act with the 
group goal system. Further studies indicated that the defense level in 
the small group was systematically related to each of these three vari- 
ables. 

Regarding role boundary Gibb defines it as ". > othe boundary 
that encompasses the member acts the group will accept from the indivi- 
dual. 431 He states that interviews and observations indicate that 
members respond to role actions outside of the role boundary by not 
seeing or hearing the behavior, by ignoring the behavior, by subtle 
lighting if this trespass is but dimly seen, by open rebellion if the cir- 
cumvention of the boundary is seen as deliberate, by encapsulating the 
individual or forcing his withdrawal, by various perceptual distortions, 


or, in general, by using whatever means of behavior control the group 


L30 Jack R. Gibb, "Defense Level and Influence Potential in 
Small Groups, '' Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, eds. Luigi 


Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


Inc., 1961). 
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has evolvedas anorm. Rigid role boundaries limit role distribution 
in the group and there is some evidence that role distribution is associ- 
ated with task efficiency over a long period of time. Gibb's studies 
show that there is greater rigidity of role boundaries in defensive 
atmospheres than in supportive. 132 It follows then that supportive 
atmospheres tend to loosen role boundaries, increase role distribution, 
and increase small group efficiency. 

Regarding role repertoire, Gibb defines it as ". . .the range 
and adequacy of the role behaviors of an individual or of a small group. 
Thus it is possible to speak of the role repertoire of a person and also 
to distinguish small groups on a dimension related to role repertoire." }33 
Gibb records his findings: 

From observations of experimental groups in the laboratory and 
of field training groups it is clear that the role repertoire of 
individuals is negatively correlated with the defense level in the 
group. When the defense level was significantly reduced a 
statistically significant increase in role-taking adequacy was 
seen in the groups. Many individuals were particularly suscep- 
tible to the effects of atmosphere change, as has been indicated 
in prior experimentation. For those individuals who were par- 
ticularly sensitive to climate change, role repertoire changes 
were most dramatic. That this change may be at least par- 
tially a conscious or deliberate one is indicated by the fact that 
degree of awareness of climate is pore correlated with 
degree of change in role repertoire. 34 

One of Gibb's final conclusions has to do with factors having a 


bearing on efficiency. He states that, analyzed in terms of the role 


categories, it is particularly clear that appreciable decrease in 


132mid., p. 72. 133mid., p. 73. 13%pid., pp. 74-75. 
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defensiveness of the climate of the group is accompanied by a greater 


number of ideas produced, more reality testing, greater expression of 


negative feeling when present, and stronger initiatory attempts. 9° 


I think that it can be said, then, that low defense level tends to 
produce an increase in role-taking adequacy with resultant increase in 
efficiency in small groups. 

Regarding role consonance,. Gibb states that it has to do with the 
fact that ". . initiations or regulations that are consonant with the 
goal system tend to be influential. Initiations which are dissonant with 


the group goal system tend to be ignored, misperceived, rejected, or 


accepted only under power or status pressure. "t 36 


Gibb states that the evidence that consonance is greater with 
higher supportivity of climate and with lowered defense levels is found 
in several studies: 


For instance, in field studies we found that during supportive 
atmosphere periods high goal integration is associated with 
maximum tractability levels, during which members find it 
relatively easy to exert influence upon the direction of group 
activities. With supportive climates members listen and 
modify activities in response to what are seen as legitimate 
influence attempts. During periods of maximum supportivity 
and defense reduction, the asynchronous ideas of the least- 
chosen of low-sociometric members will be listened to and 
reacted to. Conversely, during maximum defense climates, 
the same low-sociometric persons willbe more often ignored 
or their ideas rejected. 13 


15 Tmid., pp. 77-78. 


13Smid., p. 75 136mid., p. 76. 
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Gibb points out that the higher the defense level the more rigid in 
appearance is the positive relationship between consonance and influence 
potential. Interviews with persons immediately following such states 
indicate a kind of fatalistic and cynical feeling about acts influencing 
the process. Members feel impotence, experience some resentment at 
the group, and express discouragement. Ithink it can be said that such 
feelings are detrimental in terms of efficiency: 

Ithink it is safe to say, then, that low defense levels tend to 
increase role consonance, increase feelings of influence, and as a con- 
sequence, increase commitment and thus efficiency in small groups. 

In summary, Gibb's work with small groups indicates that a 
Supportive interpersonal climate tends to produce emergent controls 
which are more effective than imposed controls. His study of defense 
level and influence potential indicates that low defense level increases 
influence potential of individual member acts with concurrent loosening 
of role boundaries, increase of role-taking adequacy, and improvement 


of role consonance with consequent enhancement of efficiency. 


Climate, Role Conflict, and Efficiency. The goal of the latest 
research at the Institute for Social Research of the University of Mich- 
igan, reports Robert L. Kahn, Program Director of the Institute's 
Survey Center, is to learn more about the human costs and benefits of 


industrial production, about the meaning of work and about the mental 
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and physical consequences of organizational life. 138 Kahn says that 
among the most potent aspects of status for health are incompatibilities 
between two or more behaviors required in a single role. He has 
called such incompatibilities role conílict, and it has been a major 
theme of the research. 

According to Kahn a person's role set is made up of people who 
depend in some way upon the focal person's performance. A role set 
would normally include his supervisor, immediate supervisor, subor- 
dinates, and some colleagues of equal rank. His role set may also 
include close friends, family, respected models, and any others who 
are concerned with his job behavior. Because they have a stake in his 
performance, they develop attitudes and expectations about what he 
should and should not do in his role. They communicate these expecta- 
tions, sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly. Members of the role 
set may have conflicting expectations and impose conflicting pressures, 
and the man will experience psychological conflict. 

Kahn's study shows role conflict tobe common. He writes, 

When we studied intensively 54 role sets in a number of dif- 

ferent industries and surveyed 1,500 households across the 
nation, we discovered that role conflict is common. Almost 
half of our respondents reported being caught between conflict- 
ing persons or factions. These conflicts are usually hierar- 
chical; 88 per cent of those involved report that at least one 
party to the conflict ranks above them in the organization. 


Fewer than half report that one of the conflicting parties is 
outside the organization. A dominant form of role conflict is 


138kahn, op. cit. 
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overload, which can be thought of as a conflict among legitimate 
tasks, manageable singly but not simultaneously. Almost half 
of all ae who reported role conflict described it in 
these terms. 1? 

The emphasis of Kahn's study is on the costs and benefits to the 
individual, so that he does not mention costs or benefits to the organi- 
zation; he is not thinking in terms of organizational efficiency. However, 
when he reports that the emotional costs of role conflict include low job 
satisfaction, low confidence in the organization, and high tension, it is 
reasonable to assume some positive correlation with efficiency in the 
first two and a negative in the last. 

Particularly relevant to the point at hand is Kahn's statement 
regarding interpersonal climate and its effect, 

There is significant evidence that close and positive rela- 

tions between a worker and members of his role set can ease 

the effects of role conflict. In such cases, 2 ven degree of 

role conflict produces less sense of stress. 
Though Kahn's data were not gathered to show these particular relation- 
ships, I think that they do support the generalization that a supportive 


interpersonal climate reduces the negative emotional effects of role 


conflict and thus increases efficiency within the organization. 


Summary 
The problem was to find the relationship between growth-produc- 


ing climates and efficient performance. An examination of studies by 


139 pid., p. 36. 140þpid., pe 37. 
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Argyris, Gibb, Kahn, and McGregor indicated that non-supportive 
interpersonal climates tended to decrease organizational efficiency 
because of disruptive adaptive behaviors of subordinates. An examin- 
ation of researches by Likert and Gibb indicated that certain behaviors 
produced supportive (growth-producing) interpersonal climates which 
tended to increase productivity. Specific studies involving communi- 
cation, need satisfaction/goal integration, control, and role conflict 

as intermediate variables between interpersonal climate and organiza- 
tional efficiency showed a positive correlation between supportive 


climates and increases in efficiency. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONC LUSIONS 


Two questions were asked at the beginning of this chapter: (1) 
what interpersonal climate promotes the growth of individuals toward 
becoming more fully functioning persons, and (2) what is the relation- 
ship between this climate and efficiency in an organizational setting. 
The bases for the generalizations reached in this chapter are primarily 
the separate research and theory development of two men, Jack Gibb 
and Carl Rogers. Additional data and corroboration were drawn chiefly 
from Argyris, Kahn, Likert, and McGregor. The following generali- 
zations are drawn tentatively, the second more so than the first for two 
reasons: (1) some of the supporting data was drawn from small group 
process and generalization to large organizations may not be valid; and 


(2) any of the field studies done in large organizations are working with 
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such a complexity of variables that some caution must be exercised in 
assuming direct connections between analytically discreet variables 
which in a natural setting may not be that discreet. With these cautions 
in mind I suggest that the following two generalizations are sufficiently 
supported by research to be accepted as bases for experimental efforts 
to improve efficiency in an organizational setting. 

1. A supportive, defense-reductive interpersonal climate facili- 
tates the growth of individuals, who perceive it as such, toward 
becoming more fully functioning persons. 

2. A supportive, defense-reductive interpersonal climate 
increases efficiency in an organizational setting when members of the 
Organization so perceive it. 

With these generalizations in mind J turn in the next chapter to 
an examination of the question: (1) how is the interpersonal climate in 


an organization changed toward a more supportive climate. 





CHAPTER II 
CHANGING INTERPERSONAL CLIMATE 
Il. INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 
The purpose of this chapter is to examine the task of changing 
the interpersonal climates in an organization in the direction of a sup- 


portive climate. 


Method 

The method of examining this task follows three steps. The 
first is to survey the problems currently associated with any planned 
organizational change. The second is to review contemporary strate- 
gies for planned organizational change and to expand in some detail the 
general strategy which lends itself to changing interpersonal climate. 
The third is to lay out the basic elements in a strategy designed speci- 
fically to change the interpersonal climate in an organization toward 


one that 1s supportive or defense- reductive. 


Review 
In chapters I and II,I have presented a broad spectrum of evi- 


dence indicating that there is a need in the U.S. Navy for a change in 
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its interpersonal climates and have examined climate-centered research 
and have shown that there is a definable interpersonal climate, called 
supportive or defense-reductive, which tends to facilitate both personal 
growth (as defined in Chapter I) and organizational efficiency. The 
question now is: how does one intervene in an organization in order to 


bring about such a climate? 
II. PROBLEMS OF PLANNED ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


Planned organizational change in its present form is relatively 
recent. It is a development which has, in part, grown out of changing 
concepts underlying managerial behavior. Warren G. Bennis lists 
three specific areas in which there has been fundamental conceptual 
change in the decade preceding 1966: 


1. A new concept of man, based on increased knowledge of his 
complex and shifting needs, which replaces the oversimpli- 
fied, innocent push-button or inert idea of man. 

2. A new concept of power, based on collaboration and reason, 
which replaces a model of power based on coercion and fear. 

Jo A new concept of organizational values, based on an human- 
istic existential orientation, which replaces the depersonal- 
ized, mechanistic value system. 








Bennis clarifies the degree and breadth of the change to which he is 
referring as follows: 
I do not mean that these transformations of man, power, and 


organizational values are fully accepted, or even understood, 
to say nothing of implemented in day-to-day organizational 





l Warren G. Bennis, Changing Organization (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1966), p. 188. 
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affairs. These changes may be light-years away from actual 
adoption. Ido mean that they have gained wide intellectual 
acceptance in enlightened management quarters, that they 
have caused a terrific amount of rethinking and search behav- 
ior on the part of many organizational planners, and that they 
have been used as a basis for policy fomulation [sic] by cer- 
tain large organizations, mainly industrial leviathans, but 
also by many other nonindustrial institutions. 


As a consequence of these conceptual changes there has been a growing 
movement to intervene in our organizational environments in order to 
change them in directions that will me them more humanly satisfyingo 
Illustrative of this sense of responsibility is the personal statement of 
Robert L. Kahn, Program Director of the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, 


I have the conviction that more and more of human life is 
spent in the organizational context, that much of what we 
experience of joy or frustration reflects the characteristics 
of formal organizations, and that it behooves us to understand 
them and shape them to our needs. 


Jack R. and Lorriane M. Gibb conclude that 


Life in the large organization can be healthful, creative, 
and productive. Work experiences in a person-centered and 
defense-reductive environment can lead to healthy psycholog- 
ical growth of the person. The large organization, as many 
persons have pointed out, often leads to apathy, dependency, 
distrust and other growth-inhibiting byproducts. But this is 
not necessarily the case. 


2tid., pp. 188-89. 


3Robert L. Kahn, quoted by editor in "Authors," Psychology 
Today, III (September, 1969), 71. 


#5 ack Rə and Lorraine Me Gibb, "Organizational Improvement 
Through Focus on Trust Induction" (draft of unpublished chapter, 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, 1965). 
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The underlying concepts, a spreading sense of responsibility, and a 
realistic hope based on laboratory research and field studies are all 
present, but the process for bringing about the sought for changes is 
complicated by a set of associated difficulties. These difficulties cen- 
ter in what has come to be termed planned organizational change. 
Bennis provides an abbreviated definition of planned change—"Tne 
process of planned change involves:a change agent, a client system, 
and the collaborative attempt to apply valid knowledge to the client's 
problems !® Though the target for the change process to be examined 
in this chapter is specifically the interpersonal climates in an organi- 
zation, the determinants of interpersonal climate are manifold and 
interlaced throughout the organizational system. Consequently, the 
climate cannot be changed without concurrent changes in many other 
aspects of the organization. This means that a broad change program 
is involved even though the focused target area is a limited one. It 
also means that the change program will face the complications that 
arise from the following difficulties presently associated with planned 


organizational change. 


Theories of Change, But Not of Changing 
In 1965, Bennis wrote that no viable theory of social change has 


been established. 'o. . .it is a curious fact about present theories that 


Warren G. Bennis, "Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral 
Science to Planned Organizational Change, '' The Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, I (1965), 343. 





they are strangely silent on matters of directing and implementing 


changes ə o o They are theories of change, and not of changing, "© 


Crediting his colleague, Robert Chin, he listed some of the prerequi- 
sites for a theory of changing, 


a. A theory of changing must include manipulable variables— 
accessible levers for influencing the direction, tempo, 
and quality of change and improvement. 

b. The variables must not violate the client system's values. 

Co The cost of usage cannot be prohibitive. 

d. There must be provided a reliable basis of diagnosing the 
strength and weakness of conditions facing the client system. 

€. Phases of intervention must be clear so that the change 
agent can develop estimates for termination of the relation- 
ship. 

f. The theory must be communicable to the client system. 

go It must be possible to assess appropriateness of the theory 
for different client systems. 


At the close of the list Bennis noted, 


Such a theory does not now exist, and this probably explains 
why change agents appear to write like ''theoretical orphans" 
and, more important, why so many change programs based on 
theories of social change have been inadequate. 


But the situation today is not quite that desolate. Just last year Bennis 


wrote with Kenneth Do Benne and Robert Chin, 


By and large, theories of change have tended to ignore strategic 
factors and emphasize the descriptive, nonmanipulative factors. 
This has led to an abundance of what we have referred to as 
"astronomer's" models of change. These theories describe 
accurately the mechanisms of change but do not allow for mani- 
pulation of the strategic variables. This is almost like observ- 
ing the mechanism of a watch through a sealed glass case. 


More recently, we have seen the growth of engineering models, 


Did. Tide, Pp. 342-43. Bibid., p. 343. 
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theories, and strategies ah encompass variables that can be 
controlled and manipulated. 


Theories of changing are beginning to develop, but it is only the begin- 
ning. In fact, Bennis, Benne, and Chin still shy away from the use of 
the term theory. They write, 

oè o onew notions continue to be invented and developed both by 

researchers and practitioners concerned with planned change. 

We use the term "notions" rather than "theory" advisedly. 

For the body of notions now available does not constitute a 

theory in any of the accepted usages of that term in contem- 

porary philosophies of science. 1 
Research Base Undeveloped 

Bennis, Benne, and Chin further observe that,in the face of not 

having a theory of changing that embodies testable hypotheses, there has 
been a notable lack of adequate guidance for empirical inquiry and 
research. Asa consequence there is no body of carefully researched 
knowledge of processes of changing. In their opinion such a research 
base, for the most part, has yet tobe developed. !1 Without question it 
would be desirable to have such a base, but its absence is not totally 
crippling since intelligent efforts of planned change can still be launched 


on other bases such as criticized values and evaluated practical exper- 


lence. In their minds, what this means is that current conceptual 


Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin (eds. ), 
The Planning of Change (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 193. 


10H id., p. 60. 14 


Ibid... pe 61: 
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schemes for planned change are never right or wrong; they are only 
useful or not for some specified purpose, Such schemes have some 
use for observers and students of its processes and even greater use 
for steering the activities of change agents in the practice of their 


roles. 12 


Complexity of Variables 
Each change situation is partly idiosyncratic and is made up of 
a complexity of interrelated variables. No organization is simple in 
terms of planned change. Louis B. Barnes puts it this way: 
o o despite the common occurrence of organizational change, 
its dynamics and underlying processes are understood in only 
rough, ill-defined ways. Managers and social scientists who 
create and study change situations find that organizational 
changes involve multiple sets of complex variables whose 
al interaction, and impact vary from situation to situ- 
ationo 3 
Unpredictability and Lack of Control 
For two reasons planned change has a certain unpredictability 
and lack of control about it. One reasons has to do with the fact that 
planned change is still in its infancy. Sheldon A. Davis puts it this 


way, ". . othe state of the art of organizational change is, in my opin- 


ion, one where you cannot program in advance everything you are going 


12n id, 


137 ouis B. Barnes, "Approaches to Organizational Change, '' The 
Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.: New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 79. 
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„14 


to do within the organization. The other reason has to do with the 


fact that it is characteristic of social change to be accompanied by 
unforeseen consequences. Benne, Chin, and Bennis note, 


The behavioral scientist seeks to unravel the complex causal 
connections in personal and social change processes, often 
under artificially controlled conditions, and to report his 
results as proven or disproven hypotheses. His example has 
sometimes lured the practitioner into thinking that a predict- 
able specificity of consequences will follow if he but learns 
to act in the correct manner. But, as Merton and others have 
pointed out, unforeseen consequences are always built into any 
social action. A change-agent always encounters varying 
degrees of low predictability and lack of control. 1° 


Deep Level Resistance 

Organizations are made up of persons. I think that it follows 
that significant organizational change does not take place without signi- 
ficant personal change. Though there are other reasons for and forms 
of resistance involved in planned organizational change, the resistance 
to personal change is critical, Edgar H. Schein writes, 


Most of the kinds of changes we are concerned with involve 
attitudes or behaviors which are integrated around the self, 
where change implies the giving up of something to which the 
person has previously become committed and which he values. 
Any change in behavior or attitudes of this sort tends to 
be emotionally resisted because even the possibility of change 


1 4Sheldon A. Davis, "An Organic Problem-solving Method of 
Organizational Change," The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and 
Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 368. 


Kenneth D. Benne, Robert Chin, and Warren G. Bennis, 
"Science and Practice,' The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, 
and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinchart and Winston, Inc., 1969), 
pp. 122-23. 
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implies that previous behavior and attitudes were somehow 
wrong or inadequate, a conclusion which the change target 
would be motivated to reject. 


The problem of personal change is not insurmountable but it is difficult 


and one of the realities involved in planned change. 


Summary 

To summarize, the process of planned organizational change at 
its present state of development has its problems. (1) A genuine theory 
of changing has not yet been developed. (2) An adequate research base 
has yet to be established. (3) The variables involved in such change 
are complex and their interrelationships are complex, (4) There is 
always some degree of unpredictability and lack of control. (5) Per- 
sonal change is involved and it is accompanied sometimes by deep level 


resistance. 
I. STRATEGIES FOR ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


Although no complete theory of planned change exists, planned 
change is practiced. There are strategies for change which have been 
developed out of several sources such as the accumulated experience of 
field efforts to bring about change, the application of relevant findings 


from the behavioral sciences, and the intentional application of specific 


16p doar H. Schein, The Mechanisms of Change," The Planning 
of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 98-99. 
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values to the problem of planned change. Before examining the task of 
changing interpersonal climate, it is helpful (1) to have a basic concep- 
tual schema for thinking about change, (2) to take a look at the current 
scope of strategies for organizational change, (3) to make some judg- 
ment regarding which type of strategy is most applicable to the 
presenting problems, and (4) to examine in more detail that particular 
type of strategy by looking at effective change programs that fit its 


category. 


A Basic Schema 

The profusion and variety of behaviors that accompany any pro- 
cess of change create a need for a schema through which they may be 
viewed with some semblance of order and meaning. One such schema 
for thinking about change has been proposed by Kurt Lewin. Kenneth 
D. Benne and Max Birnbaum have presented a brief of Lewin's model 
along with several principles of strategy for effecting institutional 
change that have been formulated on the basis of this model. 17 

According to Benne and Birnbaum, Lewin saw behavior in an 
institutional setting, not as a static habit or pattern, but as a dynamic 


balance of forces working in opposite directions within the social-psycho- 


logical space of the institution. The production level of a work team in 


lT kenneth D. Benne and Max Birnbaum, "Principle of Changing, " 
The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 328-35. 
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a factor fluctuates with narrow limits above and below a certain 
number of units of production per day. Lewin says that this pattern 
persists because the forces that tend to raise the level of production 
are equal to the forces that tend to depress it. Among the forces tend- 
ing to raise the level of production might be: (a) the pressures of 
supervisors on the work team to produce more; (b) the desire of at 
least some team members to attract favorable attention from super- 
visors in order to get ahead individually; (c) the desire of team 
members to earn more under the incentive plan of the plant. Lewin 
would call these "driving forces.' Among the forces tending to lower 
the level of production might be: (a) a group standard in the production 
team against "rate busting'' or "eager beavering'" by individual workers; 
(b) resistance of team members to accepting training and supervision 
from management; (c) feelings by workers that the product they are 
producing is not important. These forces Lewin would call '"'restrain- 
ing forces." The balance between the driving forces and the 
restraining forces establishs the level of production. This pattern of 
opposing forces and resultant balance applies not only to levels of pro- 
duction in industry but also to such patterns as levels of discrimination 
in cOmmunities; atmosphere of democracy or autocracy in social 
agencies; supervisor-teacher-pupil relationships in school systems, 
and so forth. 

Benne and Birnbaum point out that according to this way of look- 


ing at patterned behavior, change takes place when an imbalance occurs 
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between the sum of the restraining forces and the sum of the driving 
forces. Such imbalance unfreezes the pattern, and change in the level 
takes place until the opposing forces reach an equilibrium. Such an 
imbalance may occur through a change in the magnitude of any one 
force, through a change in the direction of a force, or through the addi- 
tion of a new force. 

In view of this schema Benne and Birnbaum conclude that, 


Planned change must use situational forces to accomplish 
unfreezing, to influence the movement in generally desirable 
directions, and to rearrange the situation, not only to avoid 
return to the old level, but to stabilize the change improve- 
ment. 

This discussion suggests three major strategies for 
achieving change in any given pattern of behavior; the driv- 
ing forces may be increased; the restraining forces may be 
decreased; these two strategies may be combined. In gen- 
eral, if the first strategy only is adopted, the tension in the 
system is likely to increases More tension means more 
instability and more unpredictability and the likelihood of 
irrational rather than rational responses to attempts to 
induce change. 18 


When discussing the problem of maintaining desirable change, 
they observe that 


Backsliding takes place for various reasons. Those affected 
by the changes may not have participated in the planning 
enough to internalize the changes that those in authority are 
seeking to induce; when the pressure of authority is relaxed, 
there is no pressure from those affected to maintain the 
change. Or, a change in one part of the social system may 
not have been accompanied by RN co-relative changes in 
overlapping parts and subsystems. 9 


18mid., p. 330. 19mid. 
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Using Lewin's model as a basis Benne and Birnbaum formulate 
several principles of strategy for effecting organizational change. 

1. To change a subsystem or any part of a subsystem, relevant 
aspects of the environment must also be changed. For example, a 
manager wishes to increase the efficiency of the secretarial forces by 
placing private secretaries in a pool. Driving forces: fewer secretar- 
les can serve a large number of subexecutives; a substantial saving can 
be expected in office space and equipment. Restraining forces: the 
secretaries' resistance to a surrender of their personal relationship 
with a status person; the possible loss of the prestige implicit in the 
one-to-one secretary-boss relationship; the prospective dehumaniza- 
tion, as the secretaries see it, of their task; and a probable increase 
in work load. Acceptance of this change in role and relationship would 
require accompanying changes in other parts of the subsystem. Before 
the private secretaries could wholeheartedly accept the change, their 
bosses as well as lower-status clerks and typists would have to accept 
the alteration in the secretarial role as one that did not necessarily 
imply an undesirable change in status. If these changes are not effected, 
one can expect lowered morale, requests for transfers, and even resig- 
nations. Attempts to change any subsystem in a larger system must be 
preceded or accompanied by diagnosis of other subsystems that will be 
affected by the change. 

2. To change behavior on any one level of hierarchical organi- 


zation, it is necessary to achieve complementary and reinforcing 
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changes in organization levels above and below that level. Shortly after 
World War II, commanders in the United States Army decided to attempt 
to change the role of the sergeancy from that of the traditionally tough, 
driving leader of men to that of a supportive, counseling squad leader. 
It was soon seen that if the changed role of the sergeant was to be stabi- 
lized, the second lieutenant's role would have to be revised. No longer 
could he use the authority of the chain-of-command system in precisely 
the same way as before. The role of the enlisted man also had to be 
altered significantly. He welcomed being treated more like a civilian 
and less like a soldier, but he also felt a need for an authoritative 
spokesman who represented the army unequivocally. There was a con- 
sequent development of greater authority in the rank of corporal. 
Change at one level required changes at interface levels. 

3. The place to begin change is at those points in the system 
where some stress and strain exist. Stress may give rise to dissatis- 
faction with the status quo and thus become a motivating factor for 
change in the system. One School principal used the dissatisfaction 
expressed by teachers over noise in the corridors during passing per- 
iods to secure agreement to extra assignments to hall duty. The need 
for teachers to use the passing period as a rest period gave way before 
dissatisfactions with the status quo. Until that occurred the principal 
could not secure their wholehearted agreement to the assignments. Of 
course, the need for the brief rest period is still at work and will need 


to be handled as the changed arrangements become stabilized. 
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4. In diagnosing the possibility of change in a given institution, 
it is always necessary to assess the degree of stress and strain at 
points where change is sought. One should ordinarily avoid beginning 
change at the point of greatest stress. Status relationships had become 
a major concern of staff members in a certain community agency. 
Morale was low in the professional staff and individual members were 
seeking for recognition from the lay board. Staff communication with 
the board had become a touchy prestige symbol. The board revamped 
the lay-professional relationships by restricting the intergroup com- 
munication channel to only the chief executive of the professional staff. 
The entire staff, exclusive of the chief, viewed this as a lowering of 
status and morale dropped further. The above principle suggests that 
the beginning of change should not have been at the focal point of criti- 
cal stress—communication between the lay board and the professional 
staff. Perhaps a more oblique effort would have been appropriate such 
as an intervention that would permit the development of a more common 
perception of the situation. 

9. H thoroughgoing changes in a hierarchical structure are 
desirable or necessary, change should ordinarily start with the policy- 
making body. Desegregation has been facilitated in school systems 
where the school board first agreed to the change. The board's state- 
ment of policy supporting desegregation and its refusal to panic at the 


Opposition have been crucial factors in acceptance of the change 
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throughout the school system and eventually throughout the community. 
Sanction by the ruling body lends legitimacy to any institutional change. 

6. Both the formal and the informal organization of an institu- 
tion must be considered in planning any process of change. Besides a 
formal structure, every social system has a network of cliques and 
informal groupings. These informal groupings often exert such strong 
restraining influence on institutional changes initiated by formal 
authority that, unless their power can be harnessed in support of a 
change, no enduring change is likely to occur. To involve these infor- 
mal groups in the planning of changes requires ingenuity and sensitivity 
as well as flexibility on the part of an administrator. 


Te The effectiveness of a planned change is often directly 


related to the degree to which members at all levels of an institutional 
hierarchy take part in the fact-finding and the diagnosing of needed 
changes and in the formulating and reality-testing of goals and pro- 


grams of change. Once the workers in an institution have agreed to 
share in investigating their work problems, a most significant state in 
overcoming restraining forces has been reached. Shared fact-finding 
and interpretation by those to be affected by the change increases the 
likelihood that new insights will be formed and that goals of change will 
be accepted. Part of the process of planning the change should include 
training those involved in the change in fact-finding and fact-interpret- 


ing methods. 
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To summarize, Benne and Birnbaum present Kurt Lewin's 
schema for viewing change. Lewin proposes that the stability of any 
particular state is maintained by driving forces and restraining forces 
that have reached an equilibrium. Change occurs when an imbalance 
in the forces occurs. Planned change occurs when intentional inter- 
ventions are made which unfreeze the equilibrium and permit movement 
in planned directions. The change is sustained by interventions which 
bring about a refreezing of the equilibrium in the new state. Benne and 
Birnbaum have formulated seven basic principles for planned change 
based on Lewin's model. 

With this basic pattern for a background, I turn to the consid- 


eration of three broad types of strategies for organizational change. 


Types of Strategies 

Chin and Benne have collaborated in a study that examines gen- 
eral strategies for effecting changes in human systems. 20 They limit 
their discussion "ə . to those changes which are planned changes— 
in which attempts to bring about change are conscious, deliberate, and 
intended, at least on the part of one or more agents related to the 


change attempt. "21 They state, "We shall also attempt to categorize 


20 Robert Chin and Kenneth D. Benne, "General Strategies for 
Effecting Changes in Human Systems," The Planning of Change, eds. 
Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd. eds.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 32-57. 


21mid., pp. 32-33. 
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strategies and procedures which have a few important elements in com- 
mon but which, in fact, differ widely in other respects. And we shall 
neglect many of these differences. „22 They base their analysis on 


three types or groups of strategies. 


Three broad types of strategies. Chin's and Benne's three 
broad categories of change strategies are the empirical-rational, the 
normative-re-educative, and the te. They describe the 
first category as follows: 


The first of these, and probably the most frequently employed 
by men of knowledge in America and Western Europe, are those 
we call empirical-rational strategies. One fundamental assump- 
tion underlying these strategies is that men are rational. 
Another assumption is that men will follow their rational self- 
interest once this is revealed to them. A change is proposed 
by some person Or group which knows of a situation that is 
desirable, effective, and in line with the self-interest of the 
person, group, organization, or community which will be 
affected by the change. Because the person (or group) is 
assumed to be rational and moved by self-interest, it is 
assumed that he (or they) will adopt the proposed change if 

it can be rationally justified and if it can be shown by the pro- 
poser(s) that he (or they) will gain by the change. 2 


In their detailed development of this type of broad strategy they include 
the following strategies: (a) basic research and dissemination of know- 
ledge through general education, (b) personnel selection and replacement, 
(c) systems analysts as staff and consultants, (d) applied research and 


linkage systems for diffusion of research results, (e) utopian thinking 


mid. , Po 34. 


22 
Ibid., pe 33. 
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as a strategy of changing, and (f) perceptual and conceptual reorgani- 
zation through the clarification of language. 

Chin and Benne describe the second category as follows: 


A second group of strategies we call normative-re-educa- 
tive. These strategies build upon assumptions about human 
motivation different from those underlying the first. The 
rationality and intelligence of men are not denied. Patterns 
of action and practice are supported by sociocultural norms 
and by commitments on the part of individuals to these norms. 
Sociocultural norms are supported by the attitude and value 
systems of individuals—normative outlooks which undergird 
their commitments. Change in a pattern of practice or action, 
according to this view, will occur only as the persons involved 
are brought to change their normative orientations to old pat- 
terns and develop commitments to new ones. And changes in 
normative orientations involve changes in attitudes, values, 
skills, and significant relationships, not just changes in 
knowledge, information, or intellectual rationales for action 
and practice. 2 


They treat two strategies under this category: (a) improving the prob- 
lem-solving capabilities of a system, and (b) releasing and fostering 
growth in the persons who make up the system to be changed. 

Their third broad category is described as follows: 


The third group of strategies is based on the application 
of power in some form, political or otherwise. The influence 
process involved is basically that of compliance of those with 
less power to the plans, directions, and leadership of those 
with greater power. Often the power to be applied is legiti- 
mate power or authority. Thus the strategy may involve 
getting the authority of law or administrative policy behind 
the change to be effected. Some power strategies may appeal 
less to the use of authoritative power to effect change than to 
the massing of coercive power, legitimate or not, in support 
of the change sought. 


"Did. pid. 
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In this category they include: (a) strategies of nonviolence, (b) use of 
political institutions to achieve change, and (c) changing through the 


recomposition and manipulation of power elites. 


A selective judgment. The three major categories of strategies 
for planned change do not all apply equally well to the task of changing 
interpersonal climate in an organization. I reject the power-coercive 
strategies as a basic approach seene they tend to promote the induc- 
tion of higher defense levels in the system. Interpersonal climates 
change but in the direction of defensive rather than supportive climates. 

The empirical-rational approaches are better but they do not go 
far enough since they deal chiefly in knowledge, information, and intel- 
lectual rationales for action. A major determinant of interpersonal 
climate is the set of assumptions and attitudes and resultant behavior 
of the persons involved. Therefore, the changes sought when attempt- 
ing to modify interpersonal climate have deeper roots than are normally 
touched by the empirical-rational group of strategies. 

The normative-re-educative approaches aim at a level that is 
effective when working with interpersonal climates. A basic assump- 
tion of these approaches is that behavioral patterns are supported by 
sociocultural norms which in turn are supported by the attitude and 
value systems of individuals. Behavioral patterns change when norma- 
tive orientations change, and changes in normative orientations involve 


changes in attitudes, values, skills, and significant relationships. As 
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a consequence the interventions arising out of these strategies aim at 
changing attitudes, values, skills, and simificant relationships—the 
stuff out of which interpersonal climates are created, 
It is my judgment that, for the most part, the cogent strategies 
and principles for changing interpersonal climate in an organization 


will be found chiefly in the normative-re-educative group. 


Normative-re-educative tee I return now to Chin and 
Benne's study. They find the roots of the normative-re-educative strat- 
egies of changing in John Dewey, Kurt Lewin, and Sigmund Freud. 
Drawing from Dewey they describe the most basic assumption under- 
lying this group of strategies: 


Intelligence is social, rather than narrowly individual. 
Men are guided in their actions by socially funded and com- 
municated meanings, norms, and institutions, in brief by a 
normative culture. At the personal level, men are guided 
by internalized meanings, habits, and values as well and, 
at the sociocultural level, changes are alterations in norm- 
ative structures and in institutionalized roles and relation- 
ships, as well as in cognitive and perceptual orientations. 


They go on to observe that Lewin's contribution stemmed from 


o o ehis vision of required interrelations between research, 
training, and action (and, for him, this meant collaborative 
relationships, often now lacking, between researchers, edu- 
cators, and activists) in the solution of human problems, in 
the identification of needs for change, and in the working 

out of improved knowledge, technology, and patterns of 
action in meeting these needs. Man must participate in his 
own re-education if he is to be re-educated at all. And re- 
education is a normative change as well as a cognitive and 


2Smid., p. 43. 
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perceptual change. These convictions led Lewin to emphasize 
action research as a strategy of En NG; and participation in 
groups as a medium of re-education. 6 

Freud's main contributions, according to Chin and Benne, are 
two. One is that he sought to demonstrate the unconscious and precon- 
scious bases of man's actions. Only as a man finds ways of becoming 
aware of these non-conscious wellsprings of his attitudes and actions 
will he be able to bring them into conscious self-control. The other is 
that he discovered and developed ways of utilizing the relationship 
between change agent (therapist) and client (patient) as a major tool in 
re-educating the client toward expanded self-awareness, self-under- 
standing, and self-control. 

The combination of these fundamental ingredients has produced 
a distinctive set of approaches to effecting change. These approaches 
employ 

e o „direct interventions by change agents, interventions based 
on a consciously worked out theory of change and of changing, 
into the life of a client system, be that system a person, a 
small group, an organization, or a community. The theory of 
changing is still crude but it is probably as explicitly stated as 
possible, granted our present state of knowledge about planned 
change, 21 

Chin and Benne list five of the elements common to the variants 
within this family of change strategies. 

First, all emphasize the client system and his (or its) involve- 
ment in working out programs of change and improvement for himself 


“Grid. 2Tmid., p. 44. 
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(or itself). The way the client sees himself and his problems must be 
brought into dialogic relationship with the way in which he and his prob- 
lem are seen by the change agent, whether the latter is functioning as 
researcher, consultant, trainer, therapist, or friend in relation to the 
client. 

Second, the problem of confronting the client is not assumed a 
priori to be one which can be met by more adequate technical informa- 
tion, though this possibility is not ruled out. The problem may lie 
rather in the attitudes, values, norms, and the external and internal 
relationships of the client system and may require alteration or re- 
education of these as a condition of its solution. 

Third, the change agent must learn to intervene mutually and 
collaboratively along with the client into efforts to define and solve the 
client's problem(s). The here and now experience of the two provide 
an important basis for diagnosing the problem and for locating needs 
for re-education in the interest of solving it. 

Fourth, nonconscious elements which impede problem solution 
must be brought into consciousness and publicly examined and recon- 
structed. 

Fifth, the methods and concepts of the behavioral sciences are 
resources which change agent and client learn to use selectively, rele- 
vantly, and appropriately in learning to deal with the confronting 
problem and with problems of a similar kind in the future. 


Chin and Benne emphasize that 
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These approaches center in the notion that people tech- 

nology is just as necessary as thing technology in working 
out desirable changes in human affairs. . .for the normative 
re-educative change agent, clarification and reconstruction 
of values is of pivotal importance in changing. By getting 
the values of various parts of the client system along with 
his own, openly into the arena of change and by working 
through value conflicts responsibly, the change agent seeks 
to avoid manipulation and indoctrination of the client, in 
the morally reprehensible meanings of these terms. 

Since the establishment of the National Training Laboratories 
in 1947, various refinements of methodologies within the normative-re- 
educative framework have been developed and tested bothunder National 
Training Laboratory auspices and under other auspices. Over the years 
two sets of approaches within the general type have become differenti- 
ated. Chin and Benne point out that one set of approaches is oriented 
focally to the improvement of the problem-solving processes utilized 
by a client system and that the other set focuses on helping members 
of client systems to become aware of their attitude and value orienta- 
tions and relationship difficulties through a probing of feelings, manifest 
and latent, involved in the functioningand operation of the client system. 

Chin's and Benne's observations regarding these two families of 
approaches detail further the normative-re-educative strategies. The 
family of approaches which they designate as improving the problem- 


solving capabilities of a system is built on a series of assumptions. 


They write, 


2dmpid., De 45. 
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Changes in a system, when they are reality oriented, take the 

form of problem solving. A system to achieve optimum reality 

Orientation in its adaptations to its changing internal and 

external environments must develop and institutionalize its 

own problem-solving structures and processes. These struc- 

tures and processes must be tuned both to human problems of 

relationship and morale and to technical problems of meeting 

the system's task requirements, ə o „system problems are 

typically not social or technical but actually sociotechnical. 29 
A further assumption is that the problem-solving structures and pro- 
cesses of a human system must be developed to deal with a range of 
sociotechnical difficulties, converting them into problems and organiz- 
ing the relevant processes of data collection, planning, invention, and 
tryout of solutions, evaluation and feedback of results, replanning, and 
so forth, which are required for the solution of the problems. Chin 
and Benne emphasize that the human parts of the system must learn to 
function collaboratively in these processes and the system must develop 
institutionalized support and mechanisms for maintaining and improving 
these processes. It is a cooperative, action-research model. 

A range of interventions by outside change agents have been com- 
prehensively tested in organizational development programs in industrial 
settings. Chin and Benne list four of them and observe that a design for 
planned change would normally use a number of them in succession or 


in combination. 


1. Collection of data about organizational functioning and feed- 
back of data into processes of data interpretation and of 


29 pid., pp. 46-47. 
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planning ways of correcting revealed dysfunctions by system 
managers and data collectors in collaboration. 

2. Training of managers and working organizational units in 
methods of problem solving through self-examination of 
present ways of dealing with difficulties and through devel- 
opment and tryout of better ways with consultation by 
outside and/or inside change agents. Usually, the working 
unit leaves its working place for parts of its training. These 
laboratory sessions are ordinarily interspersed with on- 
the-job consultations. 

3. Developing acceptance of feedback (research and develop- 
ment) roles and functions within the organization, training 
persons to fill these roles, and relating such roles strate- 
gically to the ongoing management of the organization. 

4. Training internal change agents to function within the organi- 
zation in carrying on needed applied research, consultation, 
and training. 


The other family of approaches, which Chin and Benne desig- 
nate as releasing and fostering growth in the persons who make up the 
system to be changed, is based on a different set of assumptions. They 
point out that those committed to this family of approaches to changing 
tend to see the person as the basic unit of social organization. Persons, 
it is believed, are capable of creative, life-affirming, self- and other- 
regarding and respecting responses, choices, and actions, if conditions 
which thwart these kinds of responses are removed and other supporting 
conditions developed. Chin and Benne point to the work of Carl Rogers, 
Abraham Maslow, and Douglas McGregor as basic—Rogers' conditions 
for a therapetuc climate, Maslow's hierarchy of needs, and McGregor's 


concept of an organization designed to release and support the growth 


30mid., pp. 47-48. 
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of persons in fulfilling their higher motivations as they function within 


the organization. 


lo 


do 


do 


Chin and Benne list four intervention methods for this family: 


One early effort to install personal counseling widely and 
strategically in an organization has_been reported by 
Roethlisberger (sic) and Dickson. 

Training groups designed to facilitate personal confronta- 
tion and growth of members in an open, trusting, and 
accepting atmosphere have been conducted for individuals 
from various back-home situations and for persons from 
the same back-home setting. The processes of these groups 
have sometimes been described as "therapy for normals." 
Groups and laboratories designed to stimulate and support 
personal growth have been designed to utilize the resources 
of nonverbal exchange and communication among members 
along with verbal dialogue in inducing personal confronta- 
tion, discovery, and commitment to continuing growth. 
Many psychotherapists, building on the work of Freud and 
Adler, have come to use groups, as well as two-person 
situations, as media of personal re-education and growth. 
Such efforts are prominent in mental health approaches to 
changing and have been conducted in educational, religious, 
community, industrial, and hospital settings. While these 
efforts focus primarily upon helping individuals to change 
themselves toward greater self-clarity and fuller self- 
actualization, they are frequently designed and conducted 
in the hope that personal changes will lead to changes in 
organization, institutions, and communities as well. 


Though the problem-solving and personal growth variants of 


the normative-re-educative approaches to changing have significant 


differences which make them quite distinct, they also enjoy sufficient 


important similarities which justify keeping them under the same 


3lwilliam J. Dickson and F. J. Roethlisberger, Personal 


Counseling inan Organization: A Sequel to the Hawthorne Researches 


(Boston: Harvard Business School, 1966). 


32Chin and Benne, op. cit., PP. 48-49. 
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heading. Chin and Benne point out several. (1) Both approaches, fre- 
quently use temporary systems—a residential laboratory or workshop, 
a temporary group with special resources built in, an ongoing system 
which incorporates a change agent (trainer, consultant, counselor, or 
therapist) temporarily—as an aid to growth in the system and/or in its 
members. (2) Both approaches emphasize experience-based learning 
as an ingredient of all enduring changes in human systems. (3) A major 
objective in both is the learning of how to learn from on- going exper- 
ience. (4) Both emphasize norms of openness of communication, trust 
between persons, lowering of status barriers between parts of the 
system, and mutuality between parts as necessary conditions of the 


re-educative process. 


Summary. Chin and Benne divide the strategies for planned 
change into three groups: empirical-rational, normative-re-educative, 
and power-coercive. Of these three groups the normative-re-educa- 
tive, in my judgment, is the most appropriate for effecting change in 
interpersonal climates in organizations. It is a set of strategies based 
on the assumptions that behavior patterns are supported by sociocul- 
tural norms which in turn are supported by individual attitudes, values, 
skills, and significant relationships. Effective behavioral change, then, 
must be based on a change in attitudes, values, skills, and relation- 
ships—the major target area of this group of strategies. The basic 


principles involve (1) client system participation in working out a 


en 
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program of change, (2) the recognition of the relevance of attitudes, 
values, norms, and relationships and the bringing of them to aware- 
ness, (3) the collaborative intervention by change agent and client to 
define and solve the client's problems, and (4) learning to use the 
behavioral sciences as a resource in dealing with the confronting prob- 
lems and for dealing with future problems. Over the years two distinct 
variants have appeared in the normative-re-educative groups. One 
focuses on problem-solving, the other focuses on personal growth. 
Though their assumptions and interventions are somewhat different, 
they share a number of common elements such as the use of temporary 
systems, experience-based learning, and norms such as openness of 


communication, trust between persons, and lowering of status barriers. 


Effective Change Programs 

For illustrative purposes I have selected two normative-re- 
educative change programs that have been successful in industry. One 
is avery orderly, systematic approach developed by Robert R. Blake 
and based upon his Managerial Grid, an analytic framework of mana- 
gerial styles. 33 The other is a much more fluid approach used at 


TRW Systems and described by Sheldon A. Davis. 


Robert R» Blake, Blake's approach is a six-phase program of 


organizational improvement. According to Bennis it is based on 


33Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mouton, The Managerial Grid 
(Houston: Gulf Publishing Co., 1964). 
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experience with fifteen different factories. 34 Some indication of its 
success is revealed in an evaluation study of the program in a petro- 
chemical plant employing 4, 000 people. 33 Blake, Mouton, Barnes, and 
Greiner found both significant changes in the values, morale, and inter- 
personal behavior of the employees, and simificant improvements in 
productivity, profits, and cost reduction. 

Blake states that the primary goal of this approach is to change 
patterns of relationships between people and groups Or between a group 
and the organization so that more effective problem-solving and greater 
production effort can occur throughout the entire organization. After 
this has been achieved, he states that it can be expected that there will 
be an improvement in the actual operation of the factory—through 
detecting and correcting technical failures, making better economic 
or business decisions, doing a better job of conducting union and man- 
agement affairs, or getting greater production. 36 


Blake describes the first phase: 


34Bennis, "Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral Science 
to Planned Organizational Change,"' op. cit., p. dol. 


3öR, Rə Blake, Jane S. Mouton, L. B. Barnes, and L. E. 
Greiner, ''Breakthrough in Organizational Development," Harvard 
Business Review, XLII (1964), 133-155. 


Robert R. Blake and Jane Srygley Mouton, "A 9,9 Approach 
for Increasing Organizational Productivity," Personal and Organiza- 
tional Change Through Group Methods: The Laboratory Approach, eds. 
Edgar H. Schein and Warren G. Bennis (New York: John Wiley and 
sens, Inc. , 1967), p. 170. 
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A learning program based on behavioral science laboratory 
experiments is the first phase. The program consists of a 
series of learning sessions in which all managerial members 
(and operational personnel, where feasible) examine theories 
of human behavior and participate in controlled experiments 
to test these theories. There also is face-to-face feedback in 
which each organization member learns how he and others are 
reacting to the experiments and to one another. Each partici- 
pant is provided the opportunity to examine and to study a 
variety of alternatives for dealing with people in connection 
with production. 3 


Bennis indicates that this phase is normally carried out in an off-site 
laboratory with the personnel divided into small groups on a "diagonal 
slice" basis, i.e., members of a particular group are persons of 
different rank but not in the same work group or in direct relation- 
ship- 38 

Blake describes the second phase: 

Team training, in the second phase, involves direct inter- 
personal feedback among actual work group members. These 
are people who have boss-subordinate relationships and who 
are on the same levelin a work group. The aim is to examine 
and to resolve problems of communication, control, and deci- 


sion making among those whose work requires unity of effort 
and close cooperation. 
Bennis reports that this is also an off-site part of the program. 29 


Blake continues his description with the third phase: 


HM pid. , Po 17 


38pennis, "Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral Science 
to Planned Organizational Change," loc. cit. 


39Blake and Mouton, loc. cit. 


“0Bennis, "Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral Science 
to Planned Organizational Change," loc. cit. 
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A third phase is similar to the second phase. There (in 
phase three} , however, the problems which are faced and 
resolved are between groups. This horizontal linking includes 
people from the same organizational level but from different 
groups who come into contact with each other in day-to-day 
activities. They are people who can accomplish their own 
production goals best when those from other units with whom 
they work are meshing their efforts with them in a coordi- 
nated way. 


This phase is carried out at the plant location. #2 
Blake states that in the fourth phase the entire managerial force 
sets broad organizational improvement goals. This is done in diagonal 
slice groups of about fifteen persons each. Blake feels that this phase 
is the one that gives meaning to the concept of planned change. It pro- 
vides a mechanism for insuring that changes sought after not only are 
planned, but also are carried through. Blake claims that only when all 
organizational members who share responsibility for bringing change 
about have the opportunity to contribute their thinking to the definition 
of realistic and obtainable goals can best results be obtained. +3 
Depending on the size of the organization and on the amount of 
effort applied, the accomplishing of the first four phases may take two 


years or longer. ** 


41Blake and Mouton, loc. cit. 


42Bennis, "Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral Science 
to Planned Organizational Change," loc. cit. 


43Rlake and Mouton, Op. cit., po 181. 
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Blake continues with the fifth phase: "The fifth phase is designed 
to bring about, in a concrete way, the organizational goals which were 
set in phase four and to correct the faulty problem-solving actions that 
were discovered in the earlier phases. 149 
The sixth phase: 
Once the strategy of problem solving and production 
improvement has been learned, the goal is to insure that it 
will be applied continuously until it becomes a stable way of 
organization life. Thus, the sixth and final phase is a stabi- 
lization period. Its aim is to insure that changes already 
achieved are maintained and that they have become firmly 
embedded into organizational operations. 
Phases five and six may take as muchas two more years tocomplete. 
Blake concludes, 
The phases described are pictured as successive steps. 
In actual practice, various phases may occur simultaneously 
in different parts of the organization, or, depending on cir- 
cumstances, a different order than that described may occur. 
The point to be emphasized is that greater insurance that an 
organization improvement effort will be successful is pos- 
sible when all of the phases described are included. 
There are several key aspects of Blake's program apart 
from the phasing which, in my opinion, should be mentioned. One 
is that the framework for the Behavioral Science Laboratories in 
phase one is Blake's own Managerial Grid. Its horizontal axis indi- 
cates concern for production. Its vertical axis indicates concern for 


people. The two scales run from 1 to 9. Eleven managerial theories 


can be shown on the resulting grid, e.g., a 1,9 style consists of 


tbid., pe 171. Aid. 4Tmid. 
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maximum concern for people but minimum concern for production, a 
9, 5 style is middle of the road for both concerns. 

Another is that the laboratory instructors are line personnel, 
not academic behavioral scientists. This means that line persomnel 
will have increased teaching skills and will feel increased responsi- 
bility for seeing that the laboratory learning is used in work. 

Another is that in the second phase the top team of the organiza- 
tion 1s trained first, but it is emphasized that the top-team members 
rarely are able to discharge their responsibilities effectively unless 
lower levels have learned to work by the same rules of the game. 

Blake's approach is based on four critical assumptions. The 
first is that concepts which can guide action are needed for indi- 
viduals to feel confident in efforts to behave in new and more effective 
ways. The Managerial Grid provides the framework for such con- 
cepts. 

The second is that facing conflict and working through differ- 
ences and attaining commitment to action through "understanding and 
agreement is far more effective than coaxing people, as in 1,9, using 
the stick and carrot approach of 5,5, or the command decision/edict of 
9,1. 

The third is that engaging in new behavior frequently requires 
skills of a sort that can be and are practiced in the Behavioral Science 


Laboratory sessions. 
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The fourth assumption is that success in achieving improvement 
objectives is insured by involving all organization members in a com- 


mitted way. 


Sheldon A. Davis. Sheldon A. Davis, Director of Industrial 
Relations at TRW Systems, has described the organizational change 
effort of that company, #8 At the time of writing, 1967, it is a four 
year program with roots going back two years earlier. It is a program 
built on McGregor's Theory Y assumptions. Davis calls it a 'non- 
mechanical, organic approach to career development" where the devel- 
opment of the careers of the individuals in the organization and the 
career of the organization itself are inextricably tied. 

Davis describes TRW Systems as follows, 


TRW Systems currently has about 12,500 people. About 
a third are professional engineers, and half of these have 
advanced degrees. [It is an organization with products of 
tremendous innovation and change. It is an organization 
that is highly interdependent. We have a matrix organiza- 
tion: there are project offices and functional areas of 
technical capabilities such as structures, dynamics, gui- 
dance and control. A project office, to perform its task, 
must call upon capabilities and people throughout the organ- 
ization. This is a very complicated matrix of interdepen- 
dencies. No one can really get his job done in this kind of 
a system without working with others. Asa result, prob- 
lems of relationships, of communication, of people being 
effectively able to problem-solve with each other are 
extremely critical. 


48Davis, OP» Cit., pp. 397-370, 
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Davis records that in the middle of 1961, TRW Systems began 
to think about organizational development. That summer and the follow- 
ing summer Herb Shephard of the Case Institute of Technology spent 
time with the organization, especially with key executives. Davis and 
an associate attended a laboratory conducted by UCLA. Then several 
things happened. 

Davis wrote a white paper on career development. It discussed 
" o ¿Why a program was needed, assumptions to be made about 
employees (a paraphrase of McGregor's Theory Y), the type of organi- 
zational climate and training needed as well as some general indications 
of how we might proceed. "99 The white paper was circulated to a num- 
ber of key people. Follow-up interviews were held to determine possible 
next steps. 

It was at this point that the first of many team development labo- 
ratories was held. He explains, ''By team development laboratory, I 
mean an activity which might, for example, be a three-day off-site 
meeting involving a supervisor and the people who immediately report 
to him. The agenda for the meeting is: 'How can we improve our own 
effectiveness?'"®! The first team meeting involved one of the program 
offices of the company. It was successful. Employees within the Per- 
sonnel organization began attending sensitivity training labs such as the 


Arden House Laboratory conducted by NTL. 


SOmid., p. 361. Slpid., p. 362. 
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What Davis calls a ''very significant event" in the total develop- 
ment of the change effort occurred in late spring of 1963 when twelve 
key executives attended a laboratory. The co-trainers were Shephard 
and Davis. The feedback from the participants was very positive. 
Another significant but gradual development was the evolvement 
of a consulting team. Davis writes, 
The consultants were not used in any one-shot way, but were 
asked to make a significant commitment of time over a long- 
term period. They have become involved with us. They have 
learned our culture and our problems. While our consultants 
are all qualified T-group trainers, most of their time is spent 
in on-the-job situations. There is a need to function as a 
team since we are all dealing with one organization, with one 
culture, one social system. The kind of cohesiveness that 
takes place during consulting team meetings has been a very 
critical part of the program here at TRW Systems. 
The program did and did not start at the top. Davis records, 
"In the beginning, there was a shared general understanding between 
the president and the key people in Industrial Relations about the type 
of program we wanted."93 The president had given specific support 
for them to be experimental. The program did not start at the top in 
the sense that the president and a number of the top management team 
were relatively late in getting involved in laboratory training and 


applying this training to their own job families—this did not occur till 


2965. 
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Since the beginning of the program, more than 500 key people 
in the organization have attended sensitivity training laboratories, 
primarily laboratories conducted by the company. The company has 
also conducted more than 85 team development efforts. In addition, 
much effort has been devoted to intergroup problems: 


ə o o relationships between manufacturing and engineering, 
between Product Assurance and other parts of the organiza- 
tion, between various interfacing elements in the engineering 
Organizations. We have found that these efforts have a great 
deal of leverage. We have done some work on facilitating 
mergers, and with key people on approaching satellite 
launches—the latter become very tense, tight operations 
where people can become very competitive and behave in 
ways hes clearly get in the way of having an effective 
launch. ? 


Davis came up with a number of desired characteristics for the 
company program which he called "notions". I quote them here in a 
slightly modified format: 


We did not want to have a program that was canned, but one 
that was experimental. 


We wanted it to have a voluntary characteristic on the part of 
the participants, rather than something that the company 
forced upon them, 


We did not want it tobe a crash program (in our industry, 
there are many crash programs). 


We wanted the training to be very task oriented. If it was not 
relevant to making a difference on today's problems, it was 
not a successful program. 


We wanted to have the emphasis on experience-based learning, 
which implies, in a very general sense, the use of laboratory 
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methods, of people really looking at how they were doing, 
examining the assumptions behind their management style, 
identifying alternate ways of problem solving, and making 
choices based on a wider range of possibilities. 


We wanted to be concerned with everyone's career, not just 
key people. 


We wanted to be concerned about company goals and the actual 
on-the-job work environment, since this has a profound effect 
on the careers of people. 


We wanted to place the emphasis on measuring ourselves 
against our potential, on being quite introspective on how we 
were doing. . ».we would rather not have someone come in 

and lecture on how to conduct staff meetings, but have our- 
selves look introspectively at our own staff meetings as they 
are conducted. 


We wanted to continuously do research on how we were doing 
so that it could be fed back into the program for further devel- 
opment. 


Davis describes what he means by organic methods in the follow- 
ing points: 


1. There is the notion that if you are interested in improving 
a particular culture, a particular social system, you must 
be able to step out of it in the sense of being very analyt- 
ical about it, of understanding what is going on, by not 
being trapped within the culture and its own values, you 
are not going to come up with anything very startling and 
different for it to do. . ə o 

2. A bias toward optimism regarding the chances of meaning- 
ful organizational development to take place increases the 
psychological freedom for those trying to introduce the 
change. There is certainly a tremendous amount of evi- 
dence at this point that significant, even profound changes 
can occur in the behavior of individuals and organizations. 

3. Taking a system engineering approach to the effort (i.e., 
looking at the totality of the system, dealing with funda- 
mentals within it, considering how a change in one part 
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affects parts elsewhere) provides an analytical approach 
which increases the conceptual freedom. 

The extensive use of third party facilitation is made with 
respect to interpersonal and organizational problems. A 
consultant who is not directly involved in an emotional 
sense in a situation can be useful just by that fact. 

Direct confrontation of relevant situations in an organiza- 
tion is essential. If we do not confront each other, we 
keep the trouble within ourselves and we stay in trouble. 
With respect to confrontation, the whole notion of feed- 
back is crucial. Giving persons feedback on how they are 
doing gives them a choice to do better. Caring is an 
important part. Confronting without caring can be a rather 
destructive process. oo o 

Becoming the other is an important part of the organic 
method. This is the empathic notion that Carl Rogers and 
others have developed. To really have a meaningful 
exchange, one somehow has to look at the situation as the 
other sees it. For a consultant to work effectively with 
an Organization, he has to be perceptive and understanding 
about the organization and its people from their point of 
view. 

Dealing with the here and now and increasing the ability of 
people within the organization to do the same has a great 
deal of leverage. It is important in an organizational 
development effort to start with what is going on now 
within the organization, and deal with those things effec- 
tively. One of our objectives is to help the organization 
build its own capability, to deal with its problems as they 
eMlerpe, e o o 

Multiplier planning is rather crucial in the early stages 
of introducing organizational change. What can we next 
do that will have the largest effect? There is always a 
wide range of alternatives and possibilities, there is 
never enough time, money and energy to do all the things 
you might do, so you are constantly picking and choosing. 
Fanning out is coupled with the multiplier planning aspect 
o o Someone does something that leads to others doing 
something that leads to still others. 

A person can act and then act again and then act again, 

or he can act, critique what he just did, then act, then 
critique, then act. And, that is the whole notion of 

going back and forth between content and process, 
between doing the job and then looking at how we are 
doing it. Building that into the day-to-day culture is a 
major objective. 
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11. Finally, there is the notion of testing of choices. One 

always has choices, within any particular situation. How- 

ever, it is typically true that we don't test the choices we 

have. So someone might say, "Well, I really can't do 

that because these fellows won't let me," or "Yes, I 

would very much like to do the following but I can't because 

of so and so."' These limits, these choices, do not get 

tested. One of the efforts is to get people to be aware of 

the various possibilities they have and to test them, not 

to accept the stereotypes in the situation, the sacred cows, 

that exist in any kind of organization, but to really say, 

"Okay, this is what makes sense to me in working that 

problem, this is what I want to try to do.'"? 

The central thrust underlying this organic methodology is 
expressed in this proposition, "There is no real growth, there is no 
real development in the organization or in the individuals within it, if 
they do not confront and deal directly with their problems. "97 Conse- 
quently, a major theme in the organizational change effort has been 
that laboratory training (sensitivity training, T-grouping) is clearly a 
means to an end. Laboratory training ". . .in and of itself is not 
enough to really make the kind of difference that might be made in an 
organization forcefully trying to become more rational in its processes 
of freeing up the untapped potential of its people and of dealing more 
sensibly with its own realities.'%% The ultimate goal is to establish 
in on-site living work teams the same attitudes, values, norms, and 


confronting-caring relationships that are developed in off-site laboratory 


settings and that make effective problem solving possible. As a result 


56mid., pp. 364-365. DT pide, p. 358. 
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of this basic goal (1) only 10 to 15 percent of the training program 
energy is expended in laboratory training while 8 to 90 percent is 
expended in on-the-job situations, and (2) important pre-and post- 
laboratory efforts have been designed and implemented to focus the 
laboratory learnings on the day-to-day on-site operations. 

TRW System's program has successfully attempted to build up 
its own internal resources for carrying out the program so that its 
efforts now are conducted chiefly by the company's own people. 

Davis sees the overall planned change strategy in four phases. 
The first is characterized by problem awareness—'", o. ‚that point in 
time during which there is general recognition and awareness on the 
part of some people within the organization that there are crucial inter- 
dependencies which exist in order for us to function, and there are 
problems due to inappropriate means of dealing with these interdepen- 
dencies. "99 

The second phase is in two parts. The first has to do with the 
identification of key people in the organization who seem to be percep- 
tive about the problems the company is experiencing, and who have a 
desire to work at them. They are key people in that their actions would 
have a multiplier effect. The second part is the effort to provide situ- 
ations that will free these key people from organizational and personal 


restraints that have kept them from responding to the problems 


"pid., pp. 366-367. 
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effectively. The various forms of laboratory training are relevant 
here. 

The third phase involves the on-the-job experimental actions 
stimulated by the laboratory experienceso 
The fourth phase occurs when the change effort 
o o o gains an independent status and becomes a self-supporting 
system. At this plateau, there are norms within the organiza- 
tion that support open, direct confrontation of conflict, resolu- 
tion of conflict without resorting to the power structure unless 
there was somehow a failure in the process, and a shared com- 
mitment to objectives as a consequence of being interdependent. 
These organizational norms would support the giving and 
receiving of feed-back, Openness, experimentation and day- 
to-day problem-solving. 
Summary 
Though there are many problems associated with planned organi- 
zational change, it is still being attempted, but with varying degrees of 
success. Kurt Lewin has suggested a basic schema for perceiving the 
dynamics of social change. Any stable state is a product of impinging 
forces—driving and restraining. Change takes place when any of the 
forces is modified in such a manner and to a degree sufficient to bring 
about anunfreezing of the stable state. Planned change is the intentional 


modification of forces in a manner to change the state in a designed 


direction with subsequent interventions for the purpose of stabilizing 


Omid., p. 367. 
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the newly attained state. Some basic principles for planned change have 
been based on this schema. 

Chin and Benne have categorized strategies of planned change 
into three broad groups: the empirical-rational, the normative-re- 
educative, and the power-coercive. Of the three groups only the nor- 
mative-re-educative operates at the level of experience-based learning, 
the most effective means of changing attitudes, values, skills, and 
significant relationships. This means to me that it is the group of 
strategies most likely to provide data for building an effective strategy 
for changing interpersonal climates. 

The normative-re-educative strategies emphasize (1) involve- 
ment of the client system in the process of developing and implementing 
the change program, (2) the changing of attitudes, values, norms, and 
internal relationships by experience-based learning, (3) the collabora- 
tive relationship between the change agent and the client system, (4) 
the bringing to awareness of unconscious elements that impede problem- 
solving, and (5) the use of the methods and concepts of the behavioral 
Sciences as resources. 

Two families of strategies have grown up within this broad 
grouping. The one approaches planned organizational change by focus- 
ing on problem-solving, the other by focusing on personal growth. 

Their assumptions and interventions differ, but they share sufficient 


similarities to be classed in the same broad category. 
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The Planned change process was illustrated by two contrasting 
but successful contemporary change programs, one developed by Robert 
Blake and the other by Sheldon Davis. 

Having examined the problems and the current state of develop- 
ment of the theory and practice of planned organizational change, Iturn 
now to the specific question raised at the beginning of this chapter: how 
does one change interpersonal climate in an organization in the direction 


of a supportive climate? 


IV. CHANGING INTERPERSONAL CLIMATE 


The purpose of this section is to examine the critical issues 
involved in changing the interpersonal climates of an organization in 
the direction of a supportive climate. Put in question form, the critical 
areas are, in my Opinion, the following: (1) what is a supportive cli- 
mate? (2) what are the determinants of a supportive climate? (3) what 
change principles apply to these determinants? (4) what interventions 


are appropriate? (5) what about resistance to this kind of change? 


Direction: the Supportive Climate 

Drawing on data included in Chapter IJ, the supportive climate 
may be defined as one which reduces fear and develops trust. Empiri- 
cally, a supportive climate lowers the defense level. In terms of Gibb's 
four-part structure, it may be described as a climate in which one feels 


accepted, in which one can safely be open and spontaneous, in which one 
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senses that personal goals as well as organizational goals are impor- 
tant, and in which onc knows he has some part in the setting up of 
controls that affect him. 
The goal of the change effort is to bring about such changes as 
are necessary to provide a sound base in reality for trust to grow and 


fear to be reduced in persons in the organization. 


Determinants of the Supportive Climate 

If one is to make effective interventions in terms of producing a 
supportive climate, they must be of sucha nature as to affect the major 
determinants. Some of the major determinants are the assumptions, 
values, norms, behaviors, skills, and conceptual structures which are 
Operative in the persons that make up the organization. The organiza- 
tional structure itself is another. These factors are interrelated so 
that changes in one affect the others, and limitations in one affect the 


functioning of others. 


Assumptions. Assumptions are deep level personal conclusions 
that have developed out of life experiences and which form part of the 
basic structure on which a person's behavior now turns. Assumptions 
are not necessarily conscious. The assumptions that are of major 
Significance regarding interpersonal climate are those which have to 
do with the nature of human beings. Examples of the kind of assump- 
tions that produce a supportive climate are those expressed in 


connection with McGregor's Theory Y, e.g., man expends physical 
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and mental effort in work as naturally as in play or rest, man will 
exercise self-direction and self-control in the service of objectives to 
which he is committed, and so forth. The kind of assumptions that 
underlie his theory X are defense-inductive, C.g., man has an inherent 
dislike for work and avoids it if he can, man must be coerced, con- 
trolled, directed, threatened with punishment to get him to put forth 
adequate effort toward the achievement of organizational objectives, and 
so forth. 

Assumptions can and do change. Any effective approach to 
changing interpersonal climate needs to be of such a nature that it 
will affect assumptions. Since assumptions grow largely out of per- 
sonal experience, I think that they also change through personal experi- 


enceo 


Values. Values are focal points of personal commitment and 
are developed and changed on the basis of one's needs and their satis- 
faction. They may not be conscious. They are interwoven with one's 
assumptions and when they are operative (as opposed to professed), 
they are strong determiners of behavior. The sort of values that tend 
to produce a supportive interpersonal climate have been suggested by 
Gibb (cf. Chapter II). He has said that the basic values involved are 
trust and its correlative values: openness, integrity, and freedom. 
An effective change program needs to have a means for facilitating the 


change of values. 
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Norms. Group norms arise out of the prepotent assumptions 
and values of the members. The normative structure of a group is 
"s e othe system of 'oughts,' and ‘don'ts,’ and ‘ideals’ which guide 
action and toward which commitment of its followers is imperative. "ôl 
Some idea of the detailed complexity of an established group's norma- 
tive structure is indicated in Gibb's listing of some of the key areas 
where norms are operative. He labels this ". . .a selected list of 
central norm areas that concern groups as they consciously attend to 


62 Risk, trust, nonconformity, membership, 


their own processes." 
rejection, feedback, consensus, process, diagnosis, feeling-percep- 
tion, goal determination, reward-punishment, learning-growth, 
provisional try, work, conflict, permissiveness, boundaries, resources, 
and organization. Each area is really a focal point for a cluster of 
norms. For example, Gibb writes about the norm development con- 
cerning risk, "The group develops more or less consistent ways of 
limiting risk, handling fears, testing level of risk, punishing or reward- 
ing risk takers, or handling those who either expose too much or fail 


63 


to share in what are seen as the common dangers." In another 


ir dear H. Schein and Warren G. Bennis, Personal and Organi- 
zational Change Through Group Methods: The Laboratory Approach 
De ee ge 


(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1967), p. 7. 


Ö2Jack R. Gibb, "Climate for Trust Formation," T-Group Theory 
and Laboratory Method, eds. Leland P. Bradford, Jack R. Gibb, and 
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example, he writes about norm development concerning feedback, "In 
working through the data-processing concerns, groups learn ways of 
giving feedback, determining who can give such data to whom, ignoring 
demands for feedback, and acceptable ways of reacting to such data, "64 

It is easy to see that changing a normative structure in a pre- 
seribed direction is a formidable task. Any effective change program 


must include interventions that are effective at this level. 


Behaviors. Behaviors are, in part, a product of assumptions, 
values, and normative structures. They are also a major determinant 
of interpersonal climate. Tables IT and II on pages 93 and 94 of this 
study list, respectively, representative clusters of defense-reductive 
behaviors and of defense-inductive behaviors. A planned change pro- 
gram aimed at producing a supportive climate needs to include inter- 
ventions that would tend to change behavior in the organization away 
from that which induces defensiveness and toward that which reduces 


defensiveness. 


Skills. New behaviors demand matching skills to support those 
behaviors. Behaviors that produce supportive interpersonal climates 
require skills in participation, process awareness, group problem 
solving, data gathering and processing, role flexibility, learning from 


experience, anda cluster labeled interpersonal skills. The planned 


did, 
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change program needs to provide a means for persons to learn the 


skills necessary to support the new behaviors. 


Conceptual structures. Conceptual structures are cognitive 
models which help a person to see some order in and to facilitate the 
integration of masses of new data. They are useful in expediting 
change and in stabilizing new states. The Gibbs write, 

A number of studies have indicated that cognitive presentations 
of behavioral science findings were highly ineffective. Since 
that time several exploratory studies have indicated rather 
clearly that a cognitive model can be internalized if (a) it is 
presented in a situation where the model is consistent with the 
role practice that occurs in the training program itself, and 
(b) the model is consistent with the models in use in the imme- 
diate managerial work environment of the person. Consistency 
between the internalized cognitive models used by the manager 4 
and his immediate opportunity to practice roles reasonably 
consistent with the cognitive model is apparently a critical con- 
dition leading to prolonged behavioral change. 69 
An effective change program needs to have relevant schemas for seeing 
the pattern toward which an organization is moving and for seeing the 
changes involved in getting there. Blake's Managerial Grid and Gibb's 


four-fold modal concerns are illustrative. 


Organizational structure. As was noted in Chapter II, Argyris 
has made two pointed observations. One is that formal organization is 
defense-inductive, the other is that formal organization, directive 


leadership, and managerial control is a trio of elements that are not 


SS Gibb and Gibb, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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isolable in practice. The implications are that any effective change 
program involving the production of a supportive interpersonal climate 
must find a means, consistent with the values of the change program, 
of gradually changing the organizational structure to match the changes 
toward participative management and emergent controls that take place 


as assumptions, values, norms, and behaviors change. 


Change Principles 
In view of the specific determinants of interpersonal climate, 
some change principles are more appropriate than others. I consider 


the following list suggestive, basic, general, and not exhaustive. 


Emergence. The idiosyncratic nature of any client system and 
of any change agent means that the specific form of the change program 
for that system should be emergent, i.e., the most effective change 
program can only emerge out of the system itself in transaction with 
its change agent. The change program cannot be specified in advance. 
This leading principle necessitates that the following principles be gen- 


eral in nature. 


Change agent. Since an important part of the change process is 
the facilitation of the client system's member's ability to look at the 
system from outside its own inbred value structure, it is important to 


select an outside change agent. He needs to be carefully selected in 


terms of his value system (it should approach the value system 
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toward which the client system is to move) and his professional capabi- 


lities. 


Values. Values are key determinants in a change program 
involving interpersonal climates, consequently the change process 
itself needs to be built on the same values that underlie a supportive 
interpersonal climate. An incongruency at this level can be devastating. 
The change process needs to be as defense-reductive as a change pro- 


cess can be. 


Collaboration. Bennis, Benne, and Chin have concluded, ". . . 
the more transactional the influence, the more durable and genuine the 
change."'®® jt follows that there shouldbe a fully involved collabora- 
tion between change agent and client system in data gathering and 
processing, diagnosis, formulation of change plans, and the making 


of interventions. 


Legitimization and participation. The process and direction of 
change is legitimized when it begins at the top level of the client system. 
Since the functioning of top management is limited if the rest of the 
system hasn't integrated the new rules of the game, it is important to 


go as deep as possible in the system as soon as possible. 


66warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin, 
"Collaboration and Conflict," The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, 
Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1969), p. 148. 
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Strategy. In my judgment the general strategy needs to incor- 
porate the principles of volunteerism, multiplier planning (what can we 
do next that will have the greatest effect), fanning out (doing something 
that leads to others doing something), and ultimate in-system staffing 
of the change process. Borrowing from Davis,I see five major stages 
in the change process. The stages are not clearly experienced by the 
client system as a whole; they overlap and may be proceeding at a dif- 
ferent pace in different subsystems. They provide a general pattern 
for seeing the process. 

The first stage is problem awareness. This is a period during 
which there develops on the part of some people an awareness that a 
problem exists. Such procedures as informal presentations, inter- 
views, and group discussions may be the means. The second stage 
is the selection of key people. Selection would be based on several 
criteria: (1) awareness of problem and eagerness to do something about 
it, (2) multiplier capacity, (3) fanning out capacity, and (4) effect in 
terms of systems engineering. The third stage is experience-based 
unfreezing and skill learning. During this stage the key people who 
have been selected and who so desire are exposed to a process designed 
to free them from the organizational and personal restraints that have 
kept them from responding to the problem in an effective manner. 
Various forms of laboratory training are appropriate at this point. The 
fourth stage is action steps. During this stage change ideas that have 


emerged from the collaboration and stimulation of the laboratory 
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training are implemented for testing, feedback, modification, and inte- 
gration or rejection. The fifth stage has arrived when the change 


mechanisms become a self -support-systemo 


Cognitive model. Because of the human need to see and under- 
stand, the change process is enhanced when a relevant cognitive model 
is employed. The change agent would use whatever models are most 


meaningful to him. 


Therapy for normals. It is not uncommon for graduates of lab- 
oratory training to seek psychotherapy. One reason for this is that for 
some the insights gained in the laboratory program produce a desire to 
grow beyond some of the personal constraints they have discovered. 
And since some of the personal constraints may continue to produce 
behaviors inimical to a supportive interpersonal climate, Ithink it 
wise to legitimize therapy for normals and to provide it in-system if 
the problems associated with in-system therapy can be resolved, or to 


subsidize it in an out-system form, 


Interventions 

I think that the most effective interventions are those which 
emerge out of the collaborative process involving the change agent and 
the client system. There are, er three major interventions 
which appear to have major potential as effective change facilitators 


for the kind of change under discussion. They are laboratory training, 
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survey feedback, and the confrontation meeting. It is not the purpose 
of this section to present them in any detail. The purpose is to bring 
them forward as particularly appropriate to changing interpersonal 


climate in the desired direction. 


Laboratory training. Laboratory training is a special method of 
re-educating human behavior and social relationships. Bradford, Gibb, 
and Benne describe its major method of learning as 


e o ¿One in which participants are helped to diagnose and experi- 
ment with their own behavior and relationships in a specially 
designed environment. Participants are both experimenters 
and subjects in joint learning activities. Staff members or 
trainers serve as guides in the institutionalization of experi- 
mental and collaborative approaches to learning in the labora- 
tory community. They also guide participants in the transfer 
of these approaches outside the laboratory. 


The core of the laboratory training is the T (Training) Group. Bradford, 
Gibb, and Benne describe its functions as follows: 


In a T Group, participants have the task of constructing a group 
which will meet the requirements of all of its members for 
growth. Members have the opportunity to learn about them- 
selves, about interpersonal relations, about groups, and about 
larger social systems. Trainers help to establish processes 
of data collection, data analysis, and diagnosis of the an 
here-and-now experiences of the groups and its members. 8 


67Leland P. Bradford, Jack R. Gibb, and Kenneth D. Benne, 
"Preface,'' T-Group Theory and Laboratory Method: Innovation in 
Re-education, eds. Bradford, Gibb, and Benne (New York: John 
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Laboratory training is particularly appropriate as an interven- 
tion toward producing a supportive interpersonal climate because of the 
following reasons. 

(1) It is the major tool available for unfreezing. It provides a 
cluster of conditions which support the unfreezing process: here-and- 
now, feedback, psychological safety, observant participation, cognitive 
maps. 69 

(2) It has an appropriate underlying value structure consisting 


e (a) the spirit of inquiry—the seeking out of 


of the following values: 
facts with a respect for probable error and a willingness to expose 
ideas to test, (b) expanded consciousness and choice—a deliberate prac- 
tice of becoming more aware oí human phenomena and how one chooses 
to behave, (c) authenticity in interpersonal relations, (d) collaboration— 
the spirit of interdependence rather than dependence or counterde- 
pendence, and (e) conflict resolution based on a problem-solving 
orientation rather than approaches based on bargains, power plays, 
Suppression, or compromise. 

(3) It provides experience-based learning. The most effective 
type of learning-for changing our target determinants. 


(4) It provides learning in key skills. Bradford points out that 


"The T Group approaches and reapproaches the same basic problems 


6dschein and Bennis, op. cit., pp. 38-47. 
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of relationships to authority, of interpersonal distance and relationships, 
of goal formation, of decision making, of norm setting, of communica- 
tion. "1 

It is important to keep in mind that the laboratory method is only 
a means to an end, the end being change within the client system. To 


insure such change the laboratory training must be sandwiched between 


carefully prepared pre-lab and post-lab work. 


Survey feedback. Survey feedback is described by Matthew B. 
Miles, et al., as a process 


o o sin which outside staff and members of the organization 
collaboratively gather, analyze and interpret data that deal 
with various aspects of the organization's functioning and its 
members' work lives, and using the data as a base, begin to 
correctively alter the organizational structure and the mem- 
bers' work relationships. 


Survey feedback is a particularly valuable intervention for the 
following reasons: 

(1) It provides relevant here-and-now data about the system as 
a realistic basis for action planning. There is support for the idea that, 


"Change processes organized around objective new social facts about 


TlLeland P. Bradford, "Membership and the Learning Process," 
T-Group Theory and Laboratory Method: Innovation in Re-education, 


eds. Bradford, Gibb, and Benne (New York: John Wiley € Sons, Inc., 
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one's own organizational situation have more force for change than 


those organized around general principles about human behavior." /3 


(2) It involves both the change agent and the system members 
in a collaborative effort. 

(3) It provides a series of interaction situations for process 
analysis in a reality-oriented, problem-solving setting. 


(4) Increased data-flow tends to decrease the defense levels. 


Confrontation meeting. Richard Beckhard reports the discovery 
of what appears to be a significant intervention. He writes, 


Recently I have experimented with an activity that allows a 
total management group, drawn from all levels of the organi- 
zation, to take a quick reading on its own health, and—within 
a matter of hours—to set action A for improving it. Icall 
this a "confrontation meeting." 


Beckhard describes the conditions under which it is appropriate: 


There is a need for the total management group to examine 
its own workings. 
Very limited time is available for the activity. 
Top management wishes to improve the conditions quickly. 
There is enough cohesion in the top team to ensure follow-up. 
There is real commitment to resolving the issues on the 
part of top management. 


T3 Floyd Mann, "Studying and Creating Change," The Planning 
of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (New York: Holt, Rinchart 
and Winston, Inc., 1962). 


“Richard Beckhard, "The Confrontation Meeting, '' The Plan- 
ning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 479. 
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The organization is experiencing, or has recently exper- 
ienced, some major change. 


The process takes about 4-1/2 to 5 hours and involves the follow- 
ing components: 

1. Climate setting—establishing willingness to participate. 

2. Information collecting—getting the attitudes and feelings 
out in the open. 

3. Information sharing— making total information available 
to all., 

4. Priority setting and group action planning— holding work- 

unit sessions to set priority actions and to make timetable 

commitments. 

9. Organization action planning— getting commitment by top 
management to the working of these priorities. 

6. Immediate follow-up by the top management committee— 
planning first actions and commitments. 

The confrontation meeting is a particularly valuable intervention 
because (1) there are times in the change process when a quick reading 
of the system's condition is needed along with rapid action plans for 
change, (2) it involves here-and-now data, (3) it is collaborative in 
nature, and (4) Beckhard reports that one of its products is an increase 


in trust and confidence both toward the top management team and toward 


colleagues. 


Resistance 
All of the forces that bring stability to the individual personality 
and to any particular social system become forces of resistance in the 


face of change. Since the change process envisioned in this study 


Tipid. T6mid., pp. 480-481. 
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proposes changes within individuals and within a social system, it faces 


the gamut of the resistance systems involved. Goodwin Watson, after 


analyzing the sources of resistance in both persons and institutions, 


summarizes his recommendations for lessening resistance in terms of 


three headings: (1) who brings the change? (2) what kind of change? 


and (3) procedures in instituting change. 


Ao 


Bo 


Who brings the change? 


1. 


2o 


Resistance will be less if administrators, teachers, 
Board members and community leaders feel that the 
project is their own—not one devised and operated 
by outsiders, 

Resistance will be less if the project clearly has 
whole-hearted support from top officials of the 
system. 


What kind of change? 


do 


Resistance will be less if participants see the change 
as reducing rather than increasing their present bur- 
dens. 

Resistance will be less if the project accords with 
values and ideals which have long been acknowledged 
by participants. 

Resistance will be less if the program offers the 
kind of new experience which interests participants. 
Resistance will be less if participants feel that their 
autonomy and their security is not threatened. 


Procedures in instituting change. 


lo 


8. 


e 


10. 


Resistance will be less if participants have joined in 


diagnostic efforts leading them to agree on what the 
basic problem is and to feel its importance. 
Resistance will be less if the project is adopted by 
consensual group decision. 

Resistance will be reduced if proponents are able to 
empathize with opponents; to recognize valid objec- 
tions; and to take steps to relieve unnecessary fears. 
Resistance will be reduced if it is recognized that 
innovations are likely to be misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted, and if provision is made for feedback of 
perceptions of the project and for further clarifica- 
tion as needed. 
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11. Resistance will be reduced if participants experience 
acceptance, support, trust, and confidence in their 
relations with one another. 
12. Resistance will be reduced if the project is kept open 
to revision and reconsideration if experience indicates 
that changes would be desirable. 1 
The nature of the principles and interventions suggested in the 
two previous sections is congruent with all of Watson's principles 


except number four where, it seems to me, some incongruence is 


necessary. 


Summary 

The critical issues in changing the interpersonal climates of an 
organization toward one that is supportive are: (1) the determinants of 
such a climate—assumptions, values, norms, behaviors, skills, con- 
ceptual structures, and the organizational structure, (2) the appropriate 
change principles, (3) the appropriate interventions, and (4) the approp- 
riate measures for reducing resistance. The change principles 
emphasize the emergence of an idiosyncratic change program out of a 
process of collaboration between a change agent representing the basic 
values of the goal climate and the client system. The basic strategy 
suggested is based on the principles of volunteerism, multiplier plan- 
ning, fanning out, and ultimate in-system staffing. The suggested 


interventions of laboratory training, survey feedback, and confrontation 


TT Goodwin Watson, "Resistance to Change," The Planning of 
Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 496-497. 
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meetings provide settings in which the members of the system and the 
system itself may make headway toward the development of a supportive 
interpersonal climate. Watson's principles for the reduction of resis- 
tance tochange were found to becompatible with the suggested principles 
of change and interventions with the exception of the one regarding values 


where sOme discrepancy could be expected. 


IVe SUMMARY AND CONC LUSIONS 


The purpose of this chapter was to examine the task of changing 
the interpersonal climates in an organization in the direction of a 
supportive climate. It was observed that the process of planned organi- 
zational change at its present state of development has a cluster of 
associated problems—a genuine theory of changing has not been devel- 
oped, an adequate research base has yet to be established, the variables 
in organizational change are complex in themselves and in their inter- 
relationships, there is always some degree of unpredictability and lack 
of control, and pockets of resistance accompany change efforts. And 
yet it was observed that planned change efforts are being made with 
varying degrees of success. 

Three general groupings of change strategies were then con- 
sidered: empirical-rational, normative-re-educative, and power- 
coercive. Of the three groups the normative-re-educative was selected 
for further examination because its strategies focused on those human 


and social factors that determine interpersonal climates. Basic 
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normative-re-educative principles are: (1) client system participation 
in working out a program of change, (2) recognition of the relevance of 
attitudes, values, skills, and relationships and the bringing of them to 
awareness, (3) the collaborative intervention by change agent and client 
to define and solve the client's problems, and (4) learning to use the 
behavioral sciences as a resource. 

Two major variants of this group of change strategies center 
around different focal points: problem solving and personal growth. 
However, they share common elements such as the use of temporary 
systems, experience-based learning, and norms such as openness of 
communication, trust between persons, and lowering of status barriers. 

Two successful but contrasting change programs were outlined: 
Robert Blake's and Sheldon Davis'. 

A general model for changing interpersonal climate in a sup- 
portive direction was developed :in terms of change principles and 
interventions effective at the level of the determinants of interpersonal 
climate and consistent with Watson's principles for reducing resistance. 

This general model for changing interpersonal climate forms a 
base for approaching the specific problem of changing the interpersonal 
climates inthe U.S. Navy in the direction of a supportive climate—the 


problem to be examined in the next and final chapter. 





CHAPTER IV 


CHANGING INTERPERSONAL CLIMATE IN THE 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

The purpose of this chapter is to set up a tentative and partial 
approach for changing the interpersonal climates in the United States 
Navy in the direction of what has been defined as supportive or defense- 


reductive. 


Method 
The method will consist of examining four critical areas of the 
problem: (1) the direction of change, (2) special change problems, (3) 


basic change principles, and (4) suggested interventions. 


Review 
In Chapter I, I listed and described the growing pressures that 
confront the Navy. Leaders within the Navy have been unable to create 
the climate of trust, respect, commitment, and comradeship that they 
desire throughout the organization. Retention has reached a critical 


point. The young men coming into the Navy today have different attitudes 
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toward authority, they come with a different set of values, and they are 
more outspoken. The society which has produced them and which sup- 
ports the military system is in process of deep shifts in its value 
structure. There is an increasing awareness of the philosophical dis- 
crepancy between the arbitrary use of military authority and basic 
democratic values. The increase in technological sophistication and 
consequent specialization makes teamwork more difficult even though 
it is more essential than ever. The very acceleration of change is now 
producing its own unique tensions. Concurrently, the behavioral 
sciences have been producing findings relevant to these rising threats 
to the efficient functioning of the system and there is an additional 
wealth of resources in the contemporary changes in organizational 
theory and practice. 

Something very basic needs to be done. My thesis is that for 
the personnel of the Navy to function more efficiently, their interper- 
sonal climates need to change in the direction that will promote the 
growth of individuals toward becoming more fully functioning persons. 

As delineated in Chapter II, the evidence indicates that a per- 
ceived supportive interpersonal climate facilitates growth in individuals 
toward becoming more fully functioning persons, and that it also tends 
to increase efficiency in an organizational setting. 

In Chapter I, I examined the problem of attempting to change 
the interpersonal climate in an organization. Though significant prob- 


lems are still associated with planned organizational change, it is being 
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practiced. There are change strategies which work at the level of the 
determinants of interpersonal climate—assumptions, values, norms, 
behaviors, skills, conceptual structures, and the organizational 
structure itself. Ipresented a tentative approach to changing the inter- 
personal climate in an organization listing relevant principles and 
interventions. 

The focus in this chapter is to make a more specific application 


to the United States Navy. 


I. DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


Introduction 

The meaning of the Navy must somehow become intertwined with 
my own personal meaning or I won't commit myself to it. That is stated 
in the first person, but I believe that it is also true in a general sense. 
A man will not commit himself to an organization where he feels that he 
is doing things that do not matter and where he feels that he himself 
does not matter as a person. He is especially non-inclined to commit 
himself to the organization when he must continue this "life of insigni- 
ficance'' under stress conditions. 

The Navy is a sub-burcaucracy in a massive governmental 
bureaucracy. It cannot avoid having the above impact on many of its 
personnel. Warren Go. Bennis described bureaucracy's Origin and 


nature and makes a prediction regarding its future: 
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Let me begin by describing the dominant form of human 
organization employed throughout the industrial world. Itis 
a unique and extremely durable social arrangement called 
"bureaucracy,'' a social invention, perfected during the indus- 
trial revolution to organize and direct the activities of the 
business firm. It is today the prevailing and supreme type of 
organization wherever people direct concerted effort toward 
the achievement of some goal. This holds for university sys- 
tems, for hospitals, for large voluntary organizations, for 
governmental organizations. 

Corsica, according to Gibbon, is much easier to deplore 
than to describe. The same holds true for bureaucracy. 
Basically, bureaucracy is a social invention which relies 
exclusively on the power to influence through rules, reason, 
andthe law. Max Weber, the German sociologist who devel- 
oped the theory of bureaucracy around the turn of the century, 
once described bureaucracy, aS a social machine: 'Bureau- 
cracy," he wrote, 'is like a modern judge who is a vending 
machine into which the pleadings are inserted together with 
the fee and which then disgorges the judgement together with 
its reasons mechanically derived from the code." 

The bureaucratic ''machine model'' Weber outlined was 
developed as a reaction against the personal subjugation, 
nepotism, cruelty, and capricious and subjective judgments 
which passed for managerial practices in the early days of 
the industrial revolution. The true hope for man, it was 
thought, lay in his ability to rationalize, to calculate, to use 
his head as well as his hands and heart. Bureaucracy emerged 
out of the need for more predictability, order, and precision. 
It was an organization ideally suited to the values of Victorian 
Empire. 

Most students of organizations would say that the anatomy 
of bureaucracy consists of the following "organs": a division 
of labor based on functional specialization, a well-defined 
hierarchy of authority, a system of procedures and rules for 
dealing with all contingencies relating to work activities, 
impersonality of interpersonal relations, and promotion and 
selection based on technical competence. It is the pyramidal 
arrangement we see on most organizational charts. 

Allow me to leap-frog to the conclusion of my paper now. 
It is my premise that the bureaucratic form of organization 
is Out of joint with contemporary realities; that new shapes, 
patterns, and models are emerging which promise drastic 
changes in the conduct of the corporation and of managerial 
practices in general. In the next 25 to 50 years we should 
witness, and participate in, the end of bureaucracy as we 
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know it and the rise of new social systems better suited to 
twentieth-century demands of industrialization. t 


The bureaucratic system arose and survived because it met a 
structure of needs that existed. The needs are changing, and there is 
a danger of clinging to a system that is now inadequate in view of a 
newly evolving sect of needs. Bennis cites Alexis de Tocqueville writing 
over one hundred years ago: 
Iam tempted to believe that what we call necessary institutions 
are Often no more than institutions to which we have grown 
accustomed. In matters of social constitution, the field of pos- 
sibilities is much more extensive than men living in their 
various societies are ready to imagine. 
Barry Stevens once raised the question, ''Why should we arrange 
a ‘civilization’ which is a torture to many and not very good for anybody? 
The world we live in doesn't have to be the way it is.''9 It would be too 
strong a statement if we substituted Navy for civilization even consider- 
ing our present critical retention rate; but the basic truth is still 
there—the Navy we have doesn't have to be the way it is. Gardner 


Murphy has observed that there are various kinds of future societies 


and various kinds of individual lives which are realistically possible 


lwarren G. Bennis, "Changing Organizations," The Planning of 
Change, eds. Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin 
(2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinchart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 570. 





2Ibid., Po 579. 


Carl R. Rogers and Barry Stevens, Person to Person: The 
Problem of Being Human (Lafayette, Calif.: Real People Press, 1967), 
ie 129. 
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and regarding which we can make conscious and voluntary choices. 4 
The point is that we can decide. 

The critical area of decision has to do with meeting the needs 
of people involved in the system. F. Kenneth Berrien holds that there 
are two criteria for group perpetuation: (1) it must discharge the func- 
tion for which it was organized, and (2) it must meet the needs of group 
members. He writes concerning the second, 

It is axiomatic that people will not willingly continue to assoc- 
iate with and act in a group unless by so doing they satisfy some 
need of their own. Compliance with, or participation in, group 
activities can be coerced, butthis is necessary only when 
group activities by themselves do not satisfy personal needs. 
One of the great needs has to do with the interpersonal climate in the 
work situation. Charles K. Ferguson uncovers a great imbalance when 
he notes that, ''In our society we spend millions of dollars insuring via 


proper coaching that athletic teans will learn to work together for 


greater effectiveness. o o o Yet when adults work together in the 


4Gardner Murphy, Human Potentialities (New York: Basic Books, 
1958). 


Im, Kenneth Berrien, ''Homeostatis Theory of Groups— Implica- 
tions for Leadership,' Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, eds. 


Luigi Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1961), p. 84. 


= 


mid. 
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vocational world we fairly well assume they should know how to work 
together effectively. "T 

The fact is that a whole new people technology is rising and time 
and energy need to be expended to integrate it into any critical system 
that involves people. The development, care, and maintenance of plant 
and machinery and other equipment has been cranked in, now we are 
beginning to understand how to develop, care for, and maintain people 
as integral parts of the overall system. The end result of an effective 


application of people technology is a defense-reductive climate with its 


concomitants of personal growth and organizational efficiencyo 


Tentative Goal 

It is impossible to describe a fixed result for the sort of change 
effort proposed in this study. This is partly because any planned change 
effort for a social system has a certain degree of unpredictability and 
lack of control about it. But a more basic reason is that the change 
effort proposed has an openness about it due to its collaborative and 
participative nature. In any case, the result anticipated would not be 
static because it is hoped that it would be what John W. Gardner called 


"o o a system that will continuously reform (i.e., renew) itself, 


‘Charles F. Ferguson, "Concerning the Nature of Human Systems 
and the Consultant's Role,'' The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, 
and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), 

Po 410. 
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beginning with presently specifiable ills and moving on to ills that we 


cannot now foresee. . . _ 178 


However, something can be said in terms of the qualities that 
might characterize the Navy organization after the change process has 
matured. The basic unitary quality sought for is a supportive or 
defense-reductive interpersonal climate. 

A correlative change to be expected would be the move from 
McGregor's Theory X of management to his Theory Y. 


Theory X leads naturally to an emphasis on the tactics of 
control—to procedures and techniques for telling people what 
to do, for determining whether they are doing it, and for 
administering rewards and punishments. Since an underlying 
assumption is that people must be made to do what is necessary 
for the success of the enterprise, attention is naturally directed 
to the techniques of direction and control. 

Theory Y, on the other hand, leads to a preoccupation with 
the nature of relationships, with the creation of an environ- 
ment which will encourage commitment to organizational 
objectives and which will provide opportunities for the maxi- 
mum exercise of initiative, ingenuity, and self-direction in 
achieving them. l 


Another correlative change to be expected would be a change 


from maintaining the organization by fear, strategy, persuasion, and 


John W. Gardner, Self-Renewal: The Individual and the 


Innovative Society (New York: Harper € Row, Publishers, 1963), 
Ie Do 


Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960), p. 132. 
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power, to maintaining it by trust, reality data, intrinsic motivation, 
and interdependence of roles. 10 

It could be expected that the following three values would be 
prepotent throughout the organization: (1) the facing of reality—the 
obligation to be open to all the facts involved in a problem and its 
solution, (2) an objectivity that extends to one's own assumptions, per- 
spectives, and preferences as factors in problem solving, and (3) 
commitment to rational collaboration in problem definition and solution. 11 
Drawing on a list of qualities prepared by Sheldon A. Davis, 12 
I suggest that the following characteristics could be expected of the 
Navy organization as concomitant with the above expected changes. 

1. Navy policies, procedures, and practices would be seen as a 
platform from which the individual operates rather than a set of ground 
rules within which he must confine himself. 


2. Navy management would be experimental rather than tradi- 


tional. 


10 sack R. Gibb, "Climate for Trust Formation," T-Group Theory 
and Laboratory Method: Innovation in Re-education, eds. Leland P. 


Bradford, Jack R. Gibb, and Kenneth D. Benne (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1964), pp. 279-309. 


l1Bradford, Gibb, and Benne, "Two Educational Innovations," T- 
Group Theory and Laboratory Method: Innovation in Re-education, eds. 


Bradford, Gibb, and Benne (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964), 


pp. 8-9. 


l 2Sheldon A. Davis, "An Organic Problem-solving Method of 
Organizational Change," The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, 
and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), 
pp. 369-370. 
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3. There would be a great deal of emphasis on quality: attract 
the best people, give them best working conditions, provide them with 
challenging assignments, demonstrate that paramount importance is 
placed on the professional, technical excellence of work assignments. 

4. There would be a great deal of delegation downward within 
the organization, so that a relatively large number of people end up 
with relatively highly responsible tasks. 

9. The individual Navy man would enjoy relative freedom to be 
personally responsible for himself and his job, and his job would be 
seen as important, making a significant contribution. 

6. A great deal of trust would be displayed in the individual. 
There would be a minimum of rules, controls, and forces outside the 
individual telling him what to do and how to do it. 

Tə The Navy organization would be a society of peers rather 
than a rigid hierarchy. Rank would still have accouterments, but they 
would not be used as barriers between individuals and others at lower 
levels in the organization. 

8. Navy personnel importantly affected by decisions would have 
opportunity to a greater degree than is customary to participate in that 
decision-making processo 

9. On task issues there would be a great deal of direct confron- 
tation rather than passing the buck, maneuvering, and so forth. 

10. Relatively speaking, there would be less "politicking" and 


more focus on task. 
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11, A basic Navy experience throughout the organization would 
be that a man's work would be personally rewarding, meaningful, and 
enjoyable. 
12. There would be much more idiosyncratic development in 
sub-units and less organization- wide conformity. 

Some of the above, such as number eleven, are already desired 
goals at upper levels of the organization, but Jam writing of a future 
Navy where such a goal would, in reality, be actively pursued through- 
out the organization. Some of the above, such as number seven, seem 
incompatible with the effective functioning of a military organization, 
especially when viewed from the standpoint of military tradition. This 
raises the matter of the feasibility of such change for a military organi- 
zation. Can the Navy move in this direction and still operate effectively 


in combat—or even as a peacetime organization? 


Military Feasibility 

In speaking casually with Navy commanding officers about inter- 
ventions that might lead in these directions, I have noticed a common 
rise in their defense levels. The source of their cOncern was revealed 
in the recurrence of one word—control. Each was concerned about how 
such interventions would affect his control over his men and, subse- 
quently, the successful completion of his assigned missions, and I think 
1t would be fair to assess that there was some natural concern regard- 


ing the ultimate effect on his own carcer. 
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The unfeasibility of the suggested direction of change, then, 
seems to turn on the issue of control. Where will the necessary con- 
trols come from? Underlying that question are the assumptions of 
Theory X and a theory of leadership that hypothesizes that men must 
be controlled by external means—the chief of which is command author- 
ity, an authority backed by military law and heavy penalties. 

Luigi Petrullo, former head of the Office of Naval Research, has 
made some observations which give some perspective to this problem 
of military leadership. 13 He observes that there are two extreme situ- 
ations in which leadership cannot possibly exist. One is where people 
are acting in a purely random manner, and where one person's behavior 
is as cOmpletely unpredictable as another's—there is no interpersonal 
influence and obviously no leadership. The other is where a group is 
highly organized, with a complete set of rules for every conceivable 
act and no slightest deviation permitted—no personal leadership is pos- 
sible. Leadership can only exist somewhere between these theoretical 
poles. Petrullo writes, 

In the continuum stretching from complete individual free- 

dom to completely structured order, all groups of whatsoever 
kind take their place. Our place is in a purposeful world where 
leadership must take account of the free choice of those who are 
led. In a tightly organized society the people who sit at the 


top may rule, or dominate, or command, but unless those who 
follow them have some choice to follow or not follow, there is 


13] uigi Petrullo, "Introduction, '' Leadership and Interpersonal 
Behavior, eds. Petrullo and Bass (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Ince, 1961), pp. xii-xxixo 
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no personal leadership. . .where there is no choice there is 
domination, the antithesis of leadership. t 


In actuality, a broad spectrum of leadership styles on this continuum 
exists in the Navy. Itis my own judgment that the modal style, how- 
ever, tends toward domination. Top level leadership within the Navy 
organization has made a concerted attempt in the last decade to move 
away from that pole. In 1958 it published General Order 21. I quote 
its definition of naval leadership. 
By naval leadership is meant the art of accomplishing the Navy's 
mission through people. It is the sum of those qualities of intel- 
lect, of human understanding and of moral character that enable 
a man to inspire and to manage a group of people successfully. 
Fffective leadership, therefore, is based on personal example, 
good management practices, and moral responsibility. The 
term leadership as used in this order shall include all three of 
these elements. 
I do not know of any objective attempts to measure the effectiveness of 
the leadership training program initiated by General Order 21. I have 
at times been involved with the program and am familiar with its nature. 
My own judgment is that it has been much less effective in bringing 
about change than its sponsors had hoped. I base that judgment on two 
factors: (1) my own personal observations, and (2) the fact that the 
change effort falls basically in the rational-empirical group of change 


strategies, a group which is relatively ineffective for changing assump- 


tions, values, and norms. 


lbid., pe xve 


Ly, S. Navy, General Order 21 (17 May, 1958). 
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The changes necessary to bring about that interpersonal climate 
that produces individuai growth and organizational efficiency are deeper 
and more far reaching. They involve an approach to leadership similar 
to that suggested by Petrullo in the following two concepts: (1) The 
", . concept of the leader, whether selected from above or below, as 
a freely followed person who is concerned with fulfilling the purposes of 
the group and the needs of the individual in it, "16 (2) The concept of 
", . othe follower as an aspiring and creative individual, seeking and 
seeing, inthe leader, a means of accomplishing his own purpose. "t" 
Control under these circumstances is not missing, it is of a different 
nature. It is emergent not external. 

Fears regarding interventions inimical to external control are 
reality based. Emergent control simply will not work if an attempt is 
made to develop it suddenly in a traditional military structure. To use 
a middle-eastern analogy, it would be like putting new wine in old wine- 
skins; the wine-skins would burst and all would be lost. A completely 
new military structure needs to be formulated based on different and 
more realistic assumptions, different values, different norms, different 
behaviors, different skills, different concepts, and a different organiza- 
tional structure. Within that new setting emergent controls would be 
far more effective than external controls ever were in the traditional 
setting. 


16petrullo, op. cite, ppe xvii-xviii. ITþid., p. xviii. 
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Such a change task seems overwhelmingly formidable, but I 
believe that emerging forces in Our society will gain such potency that 
the Navy will either change or become inoperative. 

Critical and changing needs and the ways of scientific research, 
sometimes separately and sometimes in cOnjunction, have brought about 
innovation along these lines on a small scale here and there. Some of 
them, like sand castles, have existed for a little, and then the tide of 
the traditional military structure has wiped them out without a trace. 

McGregor comments, 


» o oit is becoming increasingly difficult to manage a weapons 
team in the field as a typical infantry unit was managed a 
couple of decades ago. Such a team requires a high degree 

of autonomy. Instead of following explicit orders from super- 
iors, it must be able to adjust its behavior to fit local circum- 
stances within the context of relatively broad objectives. (It 
is interesting to note the attempts that are made—by "program- 
ming"' for example—to retain central control over the opera- 
tions of such units. Established theories of control are not 
abandoned easily, even in the face of clear evidence of their 
inappropriateness.)l 


An innovative and practical use of alternating organizational 
forms occurred during World War II. Herbert A. Shephard reports, 


o « oa military raiding unit in the Pacific War made use of 
alternating organizational forms. The planning before a raid 
was done jointly by the entire unit—the private having as much 
opportunity to contribute to the planning as the colonel. Dur- 
ing the raid, the group operated under strict military command 
system. Following each raid, the unit returned to the open 


18vicGregor, op. cit., p. 17. 
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system used in planning for BED of evaluating and maxi- 
mizing learning from each raid. 1 


Some traditionalists would say that such a switch back and forth in 
structure would be impossible without destroying command control. 

M. Dean Havron and Joseph E. McGrath report the development 
of a system of leadership training for army squads that breaks away 
from the traditional one-way authoritarian approach by using a "shared" 
leadership concept. The study was sponsored by the Human Resources 
Research Office of George Washington University. Havron and McGrath 


write, 


. o „part of our effort was directed toward the development of 

a concept of leadership and a feeling of the need for good leader- 
ship in all members of the unit. Consequently, we set out early 
to impress trainees that the success and the very lives of com- 
bat-unit members are interdependent, that teamwork is 
required, that the careless mistake of one man can lead to 
disaster for the whole group. By both direct and indirect means 
we Showed trainees that leadership was necessary, and that 
whatever the personality or capabilities of the leader, the 
leadership function must be properly performed. 2 


They describe the unique part of the concept as follows: 


Observations from prior studies had indicated that leader- 
ship frequently breaks down because events occur too quickly 
for the leader to assimilate and act upon them intelligently. 


Herbert A. Shephard, ''Innovation-Resisting and Innovation- 
Producing Organizations," The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, 
and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), 
B. 523. 


20m, Dean Havron and Joseph E. McGrath, "The Contribution of 
the Leader to the Effectiveness of Small Military Groups," Leadership 
and Interpersonal Behavior, eds. Petrullo and Bass (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961), pp. 173-174. 
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In this study, those conditions which overburden the leader 
were anticipated and squad members were designated as 
responsible for suggesting an order to the leader if he did 
not notice the occasion for it or remember to give it. Group 
members had to appreciate that the orders still had to be 
channelled through the leader, that is, the leader had to 
give them his sanction by repeating them. Further, he had 
to know what was going on. Thus, a man would suggest an 
order to the leader, who would generally act upon it by 
announcing it and supervising its execution. This system 
of leadership sharing greatly improved the leader's ability 
to haudle fast-moving situations. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of this training pro- 
cram was that it generated in the groups in question a concept 
of leadership that was appreciated, irrespective of who held 
the particular leader position. We have excellent validation 
of this statement. At the conclusion of the training program 
one test was administered which involved a mission in which 
the leader and his assistant were both "killed." The problem 
of the unit was to complete its mission. We tested 24 squads 
we had trained and another 24 Army-trained squads in this 
"leaderless'' mission. We encountered a finding that is rare 
in socio-psychological data. There was no overlap in perform- 
ance scores between the two groups. All of the squads 
trained by methods we had developed scored higher than any 
of the 24 Army-trained squads. > . It was obvious to those 
who umpired both groups that in the Army-trained squads the 
members depended entirely upon the leader to take initiative. 
As a result, once the formal leadership was withdrawn, the 
unit did a very poor job. On the other hand, in the squads 
trained by experimental methods, although both leader and 
assistant leader were removed and no one had been specifi- 
cally designated as third leader, someone inevitably took over 
and the unit's performance on the mission was almost as good 
as the performance of those same squads when the leaders 
were present. 

o o ¿À group can act effectively and in a co-ordinated way 
even with a leader of indifferent ability or can reorganize 
quickly without leaders, if the concept of leadership and how 
it is to be exercised operationally is learned and appreciated 
by all group members, 21 


2l hid., ppe 174-175. 
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ME cry recent project in the Army, Lt. Col. William E. Datel, 

a psychologist, and Lt. Col. Llewellyn J. Legters, a medical doctor, 
ran an experiment in two companies in basic training at Ft. Ord, Calif- 
ornia. Datel points out that military traditionalists argue it is necessary 
to "break" the recruit to make him a well-disciplined soldier. He 
described the traditional training as essentially an initiation rite that 
strips the young man of his personal identity by constant reminders 

that are demeaning to his status. In Datel and Legters' experimental 
companies the recruits were treated with kid gloves. There was no 
demeaning punishment, nor were there abusive rebukes from the drill 
sergeant. The news release stated, 

Fach recruit was awarded merits by his drill sergeant for 
performing tasks well. The merits were exchanged for privi- 
leges, such as a Saturday night pass or movie and, at the end 
of basic, the top 35 percent were considered for promotion. 

The best evidence of the program's success, Datel said, 
is the fact that no one in the two 150-man companies went 
absent without leave (AWOL) during basic. The recruits 
also scored higher than average on marksmanship and com- 
bat-proficiency tests at the end of basic. 22 

These illustrations of innovations that have deviated from the 

traditional approach to military command are limited in number and 
are taken from non-Navy military organizations, but they support the 
point that there are other ways to achieve military objectives and that 


some of them are better than those currently practiced in conformity 


with the traditional system. 


22News item in the San Diego Union, June 24, 1970. 


La 
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When input to a system facilitates a change in the system which 
appears to threaten the system as pre-conceived, perhaps the solution 
is to recomize that the preconceptions of the system may be inadequate 
in terms of current developments and that the gates to new conceptuali- 
zations should be opened. 

I think that the changes necessary to produce the sought-for inter- 
personal climate are not only feasible for the Navy but essential. But I 
also recognize the truth of what I overheard Carl Rogers say at a recent 


seminar, "'No changes of significance will occur without turbulence." 


II. SPECIAL CHANGE PROBLEMS 


Some indication of the magnitude of the change problems involved 
is that without exception every person with whom I have discussed the 
possibility of changing the Navy's interpersonal climate has seriously 
questioned the possibility. Ihave talked to people ranging from a pro- 
fessional in the field of planned change to simply an interested observer 
and the modal response has been a high degree of skepticism. There is 
basis in reality for that skepticism, because there are a number of 
deterrents. Two of the major barriers are: the type of organization 


and the size of the organization. 


Type of Organization 
I observed earlier that the Navy is a sub-bureaucracy in a mas- 


sive governmental bureaucracy». It has a division of labor based on 
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functional specialization, a well-defined hierarchy of authority, a 
system of procedures and rules for dealing with all contingencies relat- 
ing to work activities, impersonality of interpersonal relations, and 
promotion and selection based on technical competence. Its bureau- 
cratic nature is intensified by the fact that it is also a military 
organization. By virtue of that fact, unusual power over others is 
placed in the hands of individuals. The combination of a power-ladened 
formal military organization, directive leadership, and tight controls 
is a formidable system in which to attempt significant change. There 
is a cluster of spin-off deterrents associated with this type of organiza- 
tion. They include value discrepancy, lack of collaborative and 
participative skills, career vulnerability, dependence needs, and 


polarization. 


Value discrepancy. Perhaps the most serious deterrent to 
planned change in the Navy is the discrepancy between the core values 
of the target system and the core values of the envisioned goal system 
and the most effective planned change intervention in use today—labor- 
atory training. Warren G. Bennis and Edgar H. Schein write, 


Every target system has a core of values that characterizes 
it and determines a good deal of its decisions. Laboratory 
training, also, has a system of core values. . .the target 
system's values should be sOmewhat in accord with, or 
potentially congruent to, laboratory training values. Where 
the two systems of values are widely discrepant and rigid, 
and where the value system of the target cannot yield 
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without vitally endangering the target system's core values, 
change induced by laboratory training will probably not suc- 
ceed. 


Bennis and Schein provide an example from letters received from a 
consultant (Dr. A) at a large military training base. The efforts to 
disguise the identities include calling the Commanding General, the 
Director (Mr. Z), and referring to officers as officials. In introducing 
the letters they state that laboratory training had been started at the 
training center several months before and since that time several 


things had happened: 


(1) the Director (Mr. Z) went to a two-week laboratory at 
Bethel, (2) about 250 governmental officials underwent a five- 
day laboratory at the center under Dr. A's leadership with 
other staff drawn from officials Dr. A had personally 
trained, and (3) Dr. A with the support of Mr. B (a strong 
advocate of laboratory training and second in command of 
the center) planned to set up a laboratory training experi- 
ence for all 2, 000 officials stationed there. 


The following letter from which excerpts are quoted came to one of the 


authors shortly after plans were laid out to train trainers in order to 


execute a massive design. 


The Director who went to the two week lab away from here 

feels that those who have only gone through four or five days 

training here don't really have the capacity to talk to him. 
Those members of the faculty who got the training late 


wonder why they were left to last. An "in" group and "out" 


23warren G. Bennis and Edgar Ho. Schein, ''Principles and 
Strategies in the Use of Laboratory Training for Improving Social 
Systems,' The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin 
(2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 353. 
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group developed in the faculty. Some of the outs resented 
being trained by one of their peers. Some wanted to know: 
"How did you get to be a trainer?" 

The head of our medical department told the Director 
that lab training type of training is dangerous. 

The chief in Washington (over our Director’) asked 
someone in an aside: ''What the hell is Dr. A doing giving 
that kind of training!" 

A Grade 15 called in a Grade 12 scheduled to attend a 
five-day lab in April and said, not once but twice: ''You 
don't have to go to this thing you know. I want you to under- 
stand it is entirely voluntary, you don't have to go unless 
you want to. . . » What are you going to do if some younger 
official tells you he doesn't like the way you conduct your- 
self?" 

One man comes up to me occasionally, looks around as 
if to make sure no One is watching, and then makes the sign 
of T with both hands. 

The Director's deputy wrote a letter to Headquarters 
and asked for an evaluation of lab training. "Tf it's good 
for one, is it good for all?" 

I received an informal request from a staff official in 
Headquarters asking me to answer about 12 objections com- 
monly raised to lab training. 

In short, a considerable number of anxieties have been 
raised. Some are intrigued, some are scared. 


Two weeks later another letter arrived from Dr. A. In it he 
reported a serious snag. Mr. B (Dr. A's main line support) had been 
transferred, and within a week the Director, Mr. Z, called in the head 
of curriculum and outlined how he wanted lab training put into the cur- 
riculum. Mr. Z then took the position that the National Training 
Laboratories did not have any final answers to lab training and that he 
would train the officials himself. He thought possibly one afternoon 


would be enough. Dr. A continues, 


29bid. 





What he proposed then was that after about six or seven weeks 
all the students be given one or two days to give each other 
feedback. This would be preceded by four or five lectures 
during the first week or so which would tell them what to be 
watching for. Keeping what they had observed in mind, they 
would then tell each other after the sixth week what they had 
observed. At the end of school, the students would be given 
another day or two days to give each other feedback. And so 
on. One or two of us tried to offer some comments or obser- 
vations and were either cut off or ignored. As a consultant 
of sorts, I didn't feel quite up to exploring all the implications 
of his plan in front of the staff because I felt it was his prero- 
gative to run the school as he wanted to. 

Since that time various staff sections have been busy try- 
ing to pass on to other staff sections the job of trying to figure 
out what Mr. Z wants and making plans for his wishes. I've 
been invited to a meeting in the morning and will see what 
develops. J intend totalkto Mr. Z by himself after this if I 
cane 

I'm curious to find out if he will tell me why he changed 
his mind, apparently, so suddenly and why he chose not to 
build on any of the data we had so painstakingly gathered. All 
this he just threw out of the window. + + o 

We are unable to figure out whether Mr. Bs leaving trig- 
gered the change, whether he is scared to try a four-day lab 
with students, whether he balks at paying the training price, 
whether he is irked at me, or just what the score is. But 
what makes it so hard to figure is that all the reports, letters, 
plans, etc., that he has seen and signed have nothing to do 
with what he has proposed. . .inthe meeting he brooked no 
comment—all he wanted was a rubber stamp. 26 


Bennis and Schein noted that several weeks following this letter, Dr. A 
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called to say that the Government Training Center had stopped its labor- 


atory training and had gone back to more traditional training methods. 
They conclude that General Z was ". . . perfectly justified in going 
Slowly on laboratory training at the military base. It is revolutionary to 


the extent that the score of institutional values that the leadership was 


mid, Be 349. 
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striving to preserve was basically threatened by the laboratory training 
change programs. „27 

This is not to say that the institutional values should not be 
changed, but that a major discrepancy is a problem of considerable 
proportions. For the interpersonal climate in the Navy to change 
there must be changes at the fundamental levels of assumptions, values, 
and norms. Vinatever change strategy and interventions are used they 
will not succeed unless they cope effectively with this problem of value 
discrepancy. 

Examined from the viewpoint of value discrepancy, there isa 
difficulty with limited change efforts such as the one attempted by Dr. 
A and the experimental] efforts by Datel and Letgers in Army recruit 
training. In the long run they can become more disruptive than helpful. 
Limited change efforts are like tiny capsules ina system. Whatever 
Significant changes take place in the men who pass through them either 
become sources of frustration Or just disappear in the face of the 
demands of the basic encompassing system to which they return. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, for a seriously discrepant set of values 


to be maintained within the military organization. 


Lack of collaborative and participative skills. Collaboration 


in problem solving and participation in goal setting and in decision 


2"hid., pe 354. 
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making is largely foreign to the traditional military system. Conse- 
quently, military men rarely possess collaborative and participative 
skills. This is not unique to the military. Herbert A. Shephard points 
out that one of the situations faced in the T- Group is that of shared 
human responsibility. It is his observation that this 

o o o sometimes confronts T- Group members with such force, 

and in such contradiction to the norms of society at large, 

that even the trainer may back away from its implications. 

Cultural emphasis on interpersonal and intergroup competi- 

tion leaves members without an adequate language, philosophy, 

reward structure, or set of behavioral skills for collaboration 

in work and in the resolution of conflict. 
The military is even further removed than society at large from collab- 
orative and participative norms and the change agent faces a system 
that has an unusual dearth of helpful skills. When threat arose, Dr. A 
was neatly shut off and closed out by the Commanding General. There 


was no attempt to discuss, to consider alternatives, or to critique the 


problem, 


Career vulnerability. Career development and advancement for 
both enlisted men and for officers is vulnerable to intervention by those 
senior to them. This is one of the potent military sanctions sometimes 
used to control personnel. Since the writing of the first chapter of this 


study in which the controversy over hair, beards, and mustaches was 


28H erbert A. Shephard, "Explorations In Observant Participa- 
tion, '' T-Group Theory and Laboratory Method: Innovation in Re-edu- 
cation, eds. Bradford, Gibb, and Benne (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1964), p. 380. 
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raised, the Navy has recomized that ncatly trimmed beards and mus- 
taches is what Navy Regulations permit. But company commanders in 
a Navy training program kept their men clean-shaven by threatening to 
make it impossible for them to be promoted to Petty Officer Third 
Class. It was effective until the Commanding Officer learned of the 
harrassment and stopped it. However, in individual and less public 
situations the mechanism still operates. 

Officer promotions are dependent on fitness reports written by 
their seniors. A commanding officer told his weapons officer that he 
was to obtain a competitive score On an upcOming gunnery run no matter 
what he had to do. The weapons officer was a man who lived by a high 
moral standard, and he knew that under present conditions he would 
have to act dishonestly to get the competitive score. The stress over 
this conflict nearly put him in the hospital. He was a career naval 
officer, married, and had two small children. He feared for his career 
if he didn't cheat. When the time came, he cheated. 

Iam not suggesting by these two illustrations that this conduct 
is representative of the Navy, Iam only illustrating career dependency 
as a potent force in the military and a force with which any change 


effort will have to contend. 


Dependency needs. Since the Navy is a highly directive and con- 
troling type of organization it tends to lead subordinates to become 


dependent, submissive, and leader-centered. Since the organization 
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tends to cultivate this sort of dependency, it can be expected that a 
certain percentage of career personnel are careerists because of their 
own dependency needs. Some of these would respond well to appropri- 
ate change training, but I think it can be predicted that some would find 
it too threatening. A successful change program must make provision 
for this group. 

A correlative is that some in the line of command whose auto- 
cratic style of leadership is largely determined by deep psychological 
needs may find it impossible to tolerate even minor modifications in 
leadership behavior. Such individuals may become strong deterrents 


to a change effort. 


Polarization. One of the effects reported in many change pro- 
grams is polarization. Jack and Lorraine Gibb refer to the phenomenon 
as "backlash" effect. They write, 

There seems to be an authentic "backlash" effect in certain 

cOmpanies: the more innovative and unconventional some of 

the programs get the more resistant some other staffs 

become. The differences in approaches in the various parts 

of the system is leading to presumably productive contro- 9 

versy and to some useful research in parts of the system. 2 
The Gibbs presume that such controversy is productive. Other change 


agents refer to these polarized responses and many of them think that 


the conflict, largely unavoidable, is desirable. However, it seems to 


29 yack R. Gibb and Lorraine M. Gibb, "Organizational Improve- 
ment Through Focus on Trust Induction" (draft of unpublished chapter, 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, 1965), p. 14. 
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me that polarization in any organization has potential for both destruc- 
tive and constructive Outcomes. If not anticipated and appropriately 


used, it could become a terminal deterrent. 


Change process. Change does take place in the military system, 
but for the most part it is change based on a process identified by Edgar 
H. Schein as defensive identification. 39 Schein notes the conditions 
under which defensive identification occurs—the target is captive in the 
change situation; the target role has been nonvoluntarily acquired; the 
agent is in a formal role such as Senior rank or instructor; the target 
feels helpless, impotent, fearful, and threatened; the target must 
change. Schein describes the process—the agent is the primary source 
of unfreezing; the target becomes position oriented rather than person 
Oriented to acquire the agent's perceived power; the target has a limited 
and distorted view of the agent, and lacks empathy for the agent; the 
target tends to imitate limited portions of the agent's behavior rather 
than assimilating it. Schein writes that the new behavior in the target 
is stilted, ritualized, restrictive, and narrowing, but it is more likely 
to be acceptable to the influencing institution. 

Some members of the military are accustomed to this process of 


change and its underlying assumptions and values; in fact, some know 


SO dear H. Schein, ''The Mechanisms of Change," The Planning 
of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 98-107. 
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no other way to bring about change. This can make it very difficult to 


introduce a change system that is of a totally different nature. 


Size of Organization 

The Navy organization is shrinking and, at the writing, has just 
passed below the 700,000 mark, exclusive of the Marine Corps. To 
give some idea of the extensive undertaking that a planned change pro- 
gram would be for such an organization, Blake's work has been with 
factory organizations of 3,000 to 4,000; Davis' work with TRW Systems 
involved 12, 500; Gibb worked with a large, decentralized business cor- 
poration with several hundred thousand employees—but his was not an 
overall, coordinated program designed for the whole corporation, it 
proceeded on a fortuitous and opportunistic basis. 

The size of the Navy organization poses two problems. One is 
that, to my knowledge, no one has ever designed and attempted to carry 
out a planned change program for an organization of this size. It would 
be a pioneering task of major proportions. 

The other problem is the fear-distrust cycle that tends to develop 
in large organizations. The Gibbs observe that, ''The normal fears of 
life are exaggerated by the ambiguity, high control, and threat of the 
large organization. A kind of fear-distrust cycle sustains the defensive 


behavior of management in the organization. "31 When such a cycle has 


3l bid., pp. 5-6. 
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developed, all organizational actions initiated from above tend to be 
viewed from a fear-distrust stance. Large organizations, in that res- 


pect, tend to have high resistance to change efforts. 


Conclusion 

If one proposes to change the interpersonal climate in the Navy, 
the deterrents to this sort of change that are intrinsic to a military 
bureaucracy of this size are so formidable, that one would be wise to 
give up the plan—under other circumstances than those in which we 
live. In my opinion, the facts outlined to show the need for this study 
also indicate the urgency for sucha change program. One source of 
hope is that Navy leadership has never voluntarily backed down from 
any task that it was convinced was essential. The key to having this 
change program, then, is a thoroughly convinced leadership at the top 


level of the hierarchy. 


IV. BASIC CHANGE PRINCIPLES 


The purpose of this section is to set forth those basic change 
principles which in my judgment are particularly appropriate for 


approaching the planned change proposed for the Navy. 


Emergence 
The fundamental change principle is emergence. This principle 
is essential to the quality of the change result; but more important, it 


is essential for the change process even to continue in an organization 
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that functions with such high defense levelsas the military. Emergence 
means that there is a change agent anda target system; there is an 
interaction between the two in all stages of the change process; the 
specific forms of data gathering, processing, diagnosing, planning, 
intervening, critiquing, modifying, and stabilizing should be emergent 
forms arising out of a collaborative and participative processo 

Because of the great discrepancy between the values of the tar- 
get system and those underlying a supportive interpersonal climate the 
emergent process will be difficult at best. The following factors are, 


I think, critical to its successful application in the Navy. 


Change agent. The change agent needs to be a highly experienced 
and capable professional. Working successfully with such a value incon- 
gruency will require all of the professional knowledge and skill that can 
be mustered. The change agent should have the privilege of selecting 
and developing his own non-military staff so that he can bring to the 
task the knowledge, talent, and skills he feels would be the most effec- 


tive. 


Values. If the values of trust, authenticity, and fact finding, 
along with the norms of collaborative problem solving and participative 
management, are, in fact, not only growth producing for individuals but 
more efficient for a military organization, then the emergent process 
of planned change must be built on those values and norms. The great 


temptation for the target system will be to use its own ingrained system 
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for producing change, especially when it runs into a threatening snag. 
One of the major advantages in having an outside change agent is his 


sensitivity to such overtures when they occur. 


Legitimization. Another critical element of the emergence 
principle is legitimization. The ultimate in legitimization occurs when 
the new behavior becomes a norm through the organization; but the 
initiation of the process that will lead to that goal in the military is the 
arrival of such behavior as a norm at the top levels of the organization. 
In my opinion the initial interaction between change agent and target 
systems should be at the very top—at the level of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and his immediate subordinates. The approach should be 
consistent with the values of the change program and the goals should 
include a full understanding of the problem and the issues, of the under- 
lying assumptions and values, of the correlative skills and behaviors. 
Experience-based learning should be involved on a voluntary basis. 
Ample opportunity must be provided for all questionable issues and 
conflicts to be worked out. This process itself can be the most potent 
learning experience of all. The life of the change effort depends on the 
outcome of this interaction. Without commitment at this level, the pro- 
gram cannot succeed. They must know that it is their program. They 
are not to be shown a plan for their stamp of approval. They are to 
have an experience out of which will emerge an understanding and a 


commitment which is theirs. The value of this commitment goes beyond 
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bhe Tactsthatsthese men make-up the top-of the Navy's hierarchy;s it 
means that some of the finest minds and talents the Navy possesses 


will be resources for building the change process. 


Strategy 
The basic model for strategy is a five step procedure: (1) prob- 
lem awareness, (2) selection, (3) unfreezing, (4) action steps, and 


(5) freezingo 


Problem awareness. The problem awareness stage is a period 
during which a target population is exposed to a variety of situations 
designed to facilitate an appreciation of the interpersonal climate prob- 
lem along with the implications it has for the Navy's organization, its 
people, and its operational capabilities. Some of the procedures might 
be the use of written materials, informal presentations with ample 
opportunity for immediate feedback, one-to-one sessions, and so forth. 
The approaches would be low pressure and problem-centered with every 
effort made to discount those elements which produce defensive identifi- 


cation in subordinates (described under Section II above). 


Selection. Some within the target population will develop a 
responsiveness to the problem and will express a desire to do some- 
thing about it. Those who so respond are "selected" in the sense that 
the opportunity to participate in an unfreezing process will be opened 


to them. In no case should someone be selected who serves under a 
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senior who has had this opportunity and turned it down. Normally, 

such subordinates would not be included in the target population of 

stage one. However, the word does get around. In the case of such 

a volunteer, serious consideration should be given to transferring him 

and giving him the opportunity. The purposes behind this are (1) to 
decrease threat for those who do not wish to move in this direction, 

and (2) to minimize the negative effects of the polarization that experi- 


ence demonstrates almost invariably occurs. 


Unfreezing. The third stage is a period of experience-based 
unfreezing and skill learning. During this stage the people who have 
so elected are exposed to a process designed to free them from the 
Organizational and personal restraints that have kept them from res- 
ponding to the problem in an effective manner. The goal is to provide 
them with an experience that permits them to become aware of their 
own assumptions and values and then to modify them and their resultant 
behaviors more in line with human realities. Various forms of labor- 
atory training are appropriate to this end. The strategy being suggested 
serves as a screening process so that those who reach the unfreezing 
stage are going to be people much more open to the value system under- 


lying the unfreezing process. 


Action steps. The fourth stage is action steps. This is a period 
during which action steps in line with new values and assumptions are 


planned, tested, modified, and implemented within the sphere of 
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responsibility of individuals and teams that have gone through the 
unfreezing process. This is the stage when idiosyncratic development 
begins to occur within the organization, a form of development which 
takes full advantage of a leader's capacities in interaction with his own 
unique situation. McGregor writes, 

o o One Of the important lessons from research and experi- 

ence in this field is that the attemot to train supervisors to 

adopt a single leadership "style" yields poorer results than 

encouraging them to create the essential conditions in their 

individual ways and with due regard for their own particular 

situations. Note also in this connection how organization 

structure and management philosophy may either SE 

or inhibit the supervisor in establishing these conditions. 2 
As this form of development takes hold, each naval unit will be seen 
more and more as a functioning organismic whole capable of its own 
growth and change. It will come to fashion within itself its own norms, 
roles, supports, and rewards—always within the limits imposed by its 
reasons for existence, its mission. In accordance with current policy 
it will lessen the need for reports, requirements, and standards from 
higher commands. In turn, meaningful innovations, creative problem 


solving, personal commitment, and general efficiency will tend to 


increase, 


Freezing. The final stage is a stabilizing stage during which the 
change mechanisms become a Self-supporting system within the overall 


organization. 


32McGregor, op. cit., p. 184. 
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It is worth emphasizing that this strategy must be applied from 
the top down and that its development throughout the organization will 
be uneven. 

This strategy is designed to minimize the negative effects of 
traditional military values and assumptions, to reduce threat and con- 
sequent defense levels, to lessen the value gap during experience-based 
learning, to recognize dependence needs, and to ease the impact of 


polarization. 


Cognitive Model 

It is important to the change effort to have a clear cognitive 
schema, preferably one which facilitates seeing the problem, the train- 
ing interactions, the change process, and the change goals. Sucha 
schema is essential to the maintenance of cognitive orientation in the 
face of the pressures from old values, norms, and behaviors and the 
demands of the unchanged organization. My personal preference is 
Gibb's four modal concerns described in Chapter DO; however, the 


change agent's preference is the meaningful one. 


In-System Staff 

The Navy needs to have a program for training its own staff for 
continuing the planned change process because (1) it is too expensive to 
hire the necessary number of outside consultants, and (2) since inter- 
personal climate is basically a line problem, the change process is 


enhanced by using line personnel as trainers. The Gibbs’ report, 
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One of the most notable changes scen as a result of the 
total program is the incidence of dramatic and relatively 
permanent changes made in the behavior of line managers 
who have spent extended periods of time serving as train- 
ing staff on the various management programs where par- 
ticipative management models and trust behavior have been 
emphasized. © . .In one OÍ the companies, 24 line managers 
were brought in for six month periods to serve as trainers. 
Informal reports and observations of the effects of this pro- 
gram indicate that the most significant change due to train- 
ing was the change in the trainers themselves. This find- 
ing adds support to the theories that are stressing the role 
of participation, active role taking, and role practice in 
inducing behavior change. Particularly significant are the 
findings about relative permanence of the changes. We 
have attributed the permanence to the intensity and long 
duration of the role practice, done under optimal condi- 
tions of support, exposure, and feedback. 


For purposes of drawing on varieties of talent, pertinent pro- 
fessional skills and experience, and of enhancing the integration of line, 
educational, and research interests in the Navy, it seems valid to be 
sure that adequate representation among in-staff trainees be had from 
research and educational activities as well as the line. 

One possible implementation would be a replica in-system staff 
assigned to the professional consultant staff right from the beginning 
On a man-to-man matching assignment for training purposes. In later 
stages trainees might be assigned to experienced in-system staff. The 


ultimate goal is a totally in-system planned-change training staff. 


Therapy for Normals 


As persons consciously and intentionally come to grips with their 


33 Gibb and Gibb, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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own behaviors in a group situation where feedback becomes almost 
immediate and where shared human responsibility is an underlying 
value, they develop a new awareness of themselves and their behavior. 
Sometimes along with this new sensitivity there are insights regarding 
intra-personal constraints that produce behaviors which they no longer 
desire or which prevent behaviors they seek to have. Consequently, 
there 1s an inner pressure to seek psychotherapy as a growth-enabling 
process. In my judgment, such "therapy for normals' would have a 
positive effect on the change program in that it would reduce an area of 
personal frustration and induce further significant personal changes to 
the enhancement of the naval organization. For these reasons I think 
that therapy for normals needs to be legitimized. Further, Ithink it 
should be provided in-system, if the problem of in-system therapy can 


be resolved, or it should be subsidized in an out-system form. 


Research 

Because of the nature and size of the organization this particu- 
lar planned change is rich in research possibilities. The benefits to 
the Navy of having a research section in its change process is that it 
will provide a growing fund of clinical-experimental data on which to 
base modifications of change interventions that are yet future. The 
change program will be a long one, and there will be ample opportunity 


to feed back research findings into the processo. 
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V. SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS 


In consonance with the basic change principle of emergence, the 
specific nature and forms of the interventions need to arise out of inter- 
action between the change agent and the target system. However, there 
are two major interventions that are particularly appropriate in terms 
of the two basic needs presented by the goal of changing interpersonal 
climate. The first is the need for experience-based learning, and the 
second is the need for facts about the human elements of the system and 
opportunity to work with them in a collaborative situation. The first 
need can be met by laboratory training, and the second by feedback 
survey. There is a third intervention that is still experimental in 
nature but which shows promise for meeting the need that arises at 
times in a change program for a quick reading of the state of the organi- 
zation and for quick, intelligent, collaborative action—the confrontation 


meetings. 


Laboratory Training 

There are two major problems connected with instituting a labor- 
atory training program in the military. One has to do with the fears its 
prospect stimulates, and the other has to do with the values that are 
intrinsic to the form. 

The basic fear is that laboratory training will break military 
discipline, and essential control will be lost. But it seems to me that 


this fear is premised on the assumption that there is only one form of 
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effective military control—external. There is evidence that emergent 
controls when developed can be more effective. The problem is provid- 
ing the training and the organizational structure and the interpersonal 
climate that will produce and maintain emergent controls. 

Another source of fear is the vague concepts of the nature of 
laboratory training. The process of seeing it is complicated by the 
fact that if one is looking at it through a set of traditional military 
assumptions and values, it will be a distorted perception. It is further 
complicated by the fact that laboratory training in itself is a complex 
process very difficult to describe effectively. Schein and Bennis write, 


Many attempts have been made to characterize the nature of 
laboratory training, but most of them have not been success- 
ful for several reasons: (1) laboratories vary tremendously 
in goals, training design, delegate population, length, and 
setting, making it difficult to describe this experience in 
general; (2) laboratories attempt to provide a total and inte- 
grated learning experience for the participants, making it 
difficult to communicate in written words the interdependence 
of the many separate aspects of the laboratory training design; 
(3) laboratories intend to provide a learning experience which 
is, in part, emotional, and to provide the opportunity for the 
participants to explore the interdependence of emotional and 
intellectual learning. It is difficult without observing the pro- 
cess first-hand to describe and understand the nature of this 
emotional learning and its meaning to the learner. 3 








Because of these fears, great care must be exercised both in 





deciding where in the organization it will be used and when it will be 


used as well as in designing the pre-laboratory work for the target 


34Edgar Ho. Schein and Warren G. Bennis, Personal and Organi- 
zational Change Through Group Methods: The Laboratory Approach 


(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), p. 10. 
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population. Schein and Bennis point out that,''How the person later res- 
ponds to laboratory training experiences will depend on (1) whether 
goals such as these are meaningful to him in terms of the interpersonal 
and group problems he experiences, and (2) whether or not he genuinely 
volunteers for the experience. "9° 

The problem of a major incongruency between the values of the 
military system and the values of the laboratory training is alleviated 
some by the strategy outlined in the preceding section. 

Of the forms of laboratory training, family laboratories or team 
training, according to Bennis, is the most effective for affecting the 
total organization. 36 But Alexander Winn of Alcan, where the laboratory 
method has been introduced on a scale unprecedented in a large organi- 
zation, reports that when it comes to filling places for a family or an 
inter- group laboratory, volunteerism decreases markedly and resis- 
tances reappear in strength. He notes, "It is all right to play ‘the 
behavior-change game' away from subordinates or peers or work com- 


panions, but it is not quite the same to play this 'forbidden game' at 


Spid., p. 11. 


36a rren G. Bennis, "Theory and Method in Applying Behavioral 
Science to Planned Organizational Change," The Planning of Change, 
eds. Bennis, Benne, and Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 70. 
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one's work. It is too threatening. "9? In view of this, it is doubtful 
that laboratory training should begin at team level; but it needs to be 
part of the program, since it seems to have great effect for organiza- 
tional change. 

Team training is particularly important at the top of the hier- 

archy. McGregor reports, 

One research study of top management groups found that 
85 per cent of the communications within the group took place 
between individual subordinates and the superior (up and 
down), and only 15 per cent laterally between the subordin- 
ates. Many executives who talk about their "teams" of sub- 
ordinates would be appalled to discover how low is the actual 
level of collaboration among them, and how high is the mutual 
suspicion and antagonism, 38 

The laboratory method, when used clearly as a means and not 


as an end in itself, remains the most effective contemporary tool for 


facilitating change in the determinants of interpersonal climate. 


survey Feedback 
As mentioned in Chapter II, survey feedback is a valuable inter- 
vention because (1) it provides relevant here-and-now data about the 


system as a realistic basis for action planning, (2) it involves both the 


change agent and the system members in a collaborative effort, (3) it 


37 Alexander Winn, ''Social Change in Industry: From Insight to 
Implementation, '' The Planning of Change, eds. Bennis, Benne, and 
Chin (2nd ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), 

D: 329; 


38Mc Gregor, Op. Cite, Po 228. 
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provides a series of interaction situations for process analysis in a 
reality-oriented, problem-solving setting, and (4) the increased data- 


flow tends to decrease the defense levels. 


Confrontation Meeting 

The confrontation meeting is of no value as a tool untilthe Navy 
unit that wishes to use it has experienced sufficient change training to 
possess the concepts and skills necessary to carry it through. When 
a unit has reached that level of development, Ithink that the confronta- 
tion meeting or a modified form of it will become the action research 
tool for achieving swift, effective, unit-wide changes with a high level 


of commitment, when circumstances so demand. 


VI. SUMMARY 


Observation 

The Navy has a hard mission and its task configuration is excep- 
tionally complex. To succeed,it needs all the human and technical 
resources it can develop. It is possible to see in the suggestion that a 
supportive or defense-reductive climate is essential the implication of 
very soft human relationships that are not task oriented. I want it very 
clear that a supportive interpersonal climate is not soft; it has a tough, 
realistic fiber. Davis puts it well: 

The values that Doug McGregor stood for and articulated 

regarding organizational development have in them a very 


real toughness: in dealing with each other we will be open, 
direct, explicit. Our feelings will be available to each other, 
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and we will try to problem-solve rather than be defensive. 
These values have in them a very tough way of living, not a 
soft way. But unfortunately, in much of the behavioral 
science literature, the messages come out sounding soft 
and easy, as if what we are trying to do is build happy teams 
of employees who feel "good" about things, rather than say- 
ing we're trying to build effective organizations with groups 
that function well and that can zero in quickly on their prob- 
lems and deal with them rationally, in the very real sense 
of the word. . . o 

There is no real growth, there is no real development in 
the organization or in the individuals within it, ih they do not 
confront and deal directly with their problems. 3 
The whole point behind the supportive interpersonal climate is to 
unleash individual functioning in a manner that meets both personal 


and organizational needs. The evidence says that it does just that. 


Summary 

The Navy's top level leadership desires that the organization 
function as smoothly and efficiently as possible. To that end, it has 
sought to establish throughout the organization an interpersonal cli- 
mate of trust, respect, commitment, and comradeship. That it has 
been unable to achieve that objective is evidenced by the Navy's criti- 
cal retention problem. It's young personnel are, in part, a new breed. 
Its societal and technical environments are in rapid change. In the 
face of these events the traditional military approach is not working as 


well as it used to. 


39Davis, op. cit., p.e 398. 
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My thesis is that for naval personnel to perform more efficiently 
as aforce, their interpersonal climates need to change in a direction 
that will promote the growth of individuals toward becoming more fully 
functioning persons. 

Examination of climate-centered research reveals that a per- 
ceived defense-reductive climate both facilitates growth in individuals 
toward more fully functioning and increases efficiency in an organiza- 
tion. 

The problem of changing the interpersonal climates in an organi- 
zation toward a supportive one is complicated by the fact that planned 
Organizational change is still in its infancy. Nevertheless planned 
change is being practiced with varying success. There is a group of 
change strategies, normative-re-educative, which operate effectively 
at the level of the determinants of interpersonal climate: assumptions, 
values, norms, behaviors, conceptual structures, and the organization 
itself. The basic principle involved in these strategies is the collabo- 
rative, problem-centered interaction between the change agent and the 
client system in all phases of the change effort from initial data gather- 
ing to final stabilization. The major interventions are laboratory 
training and survey feedback. 

Whether or not the changes correlative to producing and main- 
taining a supportive climate are militarily feasible centers in the issue 
of control. The fear is of loss of control, but the planned change does 


not destroy control, it substitutes a great deal of emergent control. 
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The problems facing a change effort in a bureaucratic- military 
organization the size of the Navy are formidable but not impossible. 
The keys to success are (1) knowing the deterrents unique to the Navy, 
(2) modifying change principles and interventions accordingly, and 
(3) starting at the very top. 

In brief, one reason naval leadership has been unable to pro- 
duce the interpersonal climate it desires is that it has not recognized 
the determinants and, therefore, has not been using the appropriate 
methods. Research indicates that the supportive interpersonal climate 
is the one to seek. Determinants are known. A change strategy effec- 


tive at their level is known. The time of need is here. It can be done. 
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